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DAYS 


Not long ago a woman sent me a story with a 
letter saying she was absolutely hopeless. I criti- 
cized the story and here is what she replied: ‘“‘Whee ! 
Your letter was a kind of red letter day in my life. 
Frankly, I had gotten nowhere by paying attention 
to what others tried to teach me. I like the way 
you get right down to things. Perhaps that is 
what the other “helpers’’ lacked. Your practical 
knowledge of markets, etec., along with your native 
critical talents.”’ 


And Another Letter 


Came that same day from a professional client 
for whom I had just made a sale: ‘‘No end pleased 
to have your call this morning. My first short-short 
sold to THIS WEEK for $300.00, and now you get 
a nice raise for me on a story you helped me revise. 
Brother, you’re good, and I’m lucky!” 

Well, I appreciate his attitude even though I 


know HE’S the one who is good and I am the one 
who is lucky. 


How About You? 


Why don’t you find out why my clients feel they 
get honest, practical help? If you are a _ profes- 
sional I will boost your rates, open up new markets 
on the usual 10 percent arrangement. If you are a 
beginner I'll give you the best writing help you 
ever had and help you become a professional. Fees: 
$3.00 for scripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 for scripts 
of from 2000 to 5000 words; 75¢ per 1000 words 
thereafter to 10,000 words; special rates for book- 
lengths. Monthly collaboration is $25.00 per month 
for a three-month period ... AND NOW A BRIEF 
PAUSE FOR STATION IDENTIFICATION! 


Call For Radio Writers 


If you write, or can learn to write, good radio 
material there is unlimited money waiting for you. 
Yet up until now it has been virtually impossible 
for unknown radio writers to have agency repre- 
sentation, or for beginners to learn radio technique! 
For months I have been making preparations for 
opening a radio department but I had to wait until 
I had just the right man to run it. Now you can 
send me your radio scripts and they will be handled 
by ALBERT OSTROW, distinguished radio writer 
and critic. If you have good ideas don’t ruin your 
chances by sending out amateurish scripts; let Mr. 
Ostrow teach you the proper technique through in- 
dividual criticism. Professional radio writers are 
handled for the usual ten percent. Fees for be- 
ginners: $5.00 for quarter hour scripts (about 10 
double-spaced pages); $7.50 for ha!f hour scripts 
(about 20 double-spaced pages). Special arrange- 
ments for a complete course in radio writing. Write 
for detailed information. 


E.G. MORRIS 


7 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Author & Journalist 


OF BOOKS: 
We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you frrendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists, punctual printers; agents for 


Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
| collections for Contemporary Pvets 
Servies)—-you are cordially invited | 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


qd If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rite to Sell 


EpITOR SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Success in writing may be largely 
—ea a matter of psychological condition- 
ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 
David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
ognize story material, to construct it solidly 
so that it will be entertaining and market- 


ble. 
"OUTSTANDING RECORD 


A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 
sales to almost every magazine published. 
A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
fessional training that is highly recommend- 
ed by leading editors and authors. 


FREE STORY REPORT 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 
tion about the course and our’ important 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
Write us promptly and we will send you a 
free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 
ligation to you. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your booklet and all informa- 


tion about your course. And include the free 
Coupon. AJ—August, '42 


ADDRESS 
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LETTERS 


$50 Song Prize 


A. & J.: 

In your April issue, you announced a song contest of 
The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary St., Rich- 
mond, Va. I decided to compete, and entered my song, 
“Ring the Bells of Liberty.” 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Dietz stating my 
song won the Joseph W. Bliley, Sr., Memorial Award of 
350.00, and telling me, “You had much competition, but 
the judges were unanimous and quick in their decision.” 

Many thanks to you, for you are responsible for my 
sending in my song. 


Rte. 1, MRS. LOU WINNIE BARKER. 
Boaz, Ky. 
Suggestions From OWI 
A. 


As many editors have expressed a desire to plan their 
articles and fiction to aid the war program, we have 
prepared the enclosed ‘“‘War Suggestions for Magazines.” 
They are intended as an over-all guide: a list of the 
themes about which the Government’s whole information 
service to the people during the war revolves. 

It is our hope the suggestions will inspire a continua- 
tion of the fine cooperation which magazines have given 
up to now, and perhaps stimulate some new ideas for 
presentation to readers. In this connection, it occurred 
to me you might be interested in seeing the guide, since it 
might encourage ideas among writers as well as editors. 

If there is any way I can be of service to your maga- 
zine, please call on me. ; 
DOROTHY DUCAS, Acting Chief 

Magazine Division. 

Office of War Information, 

515 22nd St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

PIn “Magazine Tips for September and October,” 
Miss Ducas lists nine general subjects, coverage of 
which will help the war effort. It is certain that 
articles, fiction, and, in fact, almost any kind of 
literary material, which is based on these, will have 
thereby greater interest for editors. The themes are: 
Civilian Sacrifices (what we must give up to win the 
war); Cost of Living (civilian sacrifice in concrete 
terms) ; Gasoline Rationing, emphasizing relationship 
to transportation (rubber conservation ) ; Civilian Serv- 
ice (the war at home) ; Nurse Recruiting (nursing as 
part of our job); Girls for Washington Jobs (the 
war at home) ; Labor Stories (work and production) ; 
the United Peoples of the World (our brothers-in- 
arms and why we need them); Post-War Planning 
(provocative articles on what the world must be like 
after we have won this war.) 

Whatever the literary form, the writer should have 
a positive, helpful message. Consider, for example, 
“Girls for Washington Jobs,’ which readily lends 
itself to use in fiction. The problem is the difficulty 
of filling needs for stenographers and clerks in the war 
agencies. Some 20,000 more of these workers will be 
needed before January 1 next—yet, throughout the 
country, there is general belief that Washington is 
overcrowded to an alarming extent. 

The facts are that, while the city is crowded, rooms 
are still to be had—and more will be available this 
fall. Girls coming to the city have an exciting, en- 
grossing time; are in no moral danger greater than 
that of any other large city; they enjoy being “in on” 
things, and find satisfaction in the knowledge they, 
too, are helping to win the war. The government 
wants writers to spread this message. “/ 


Series and Book 


A. & J.: 

Does it pay to read every issue of The Author & Jour- 
nalist? Does it pay to keep posted? Listen to this: In 
the June issue, on page 27, “Literary Market Tips,” I 
learned that my old friend and fellow trade paper writer, 
Arthur Lee Marler, had recently become editor of Furni- 
ture Index of Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 


Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 
70 stories and articles—another one received $30 for his 
first published story. My special course of instruction in 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS. 


PLAYWRIGHTS! 


I specialize in criticizing plays only. Let me 
tell you how to make your play conform to 
dramatic requirements, and advise you how to 
make your work acceptable to producers or 
publishers. I have published drama, and have 
taught University classes in creative dramatic 
writing. All types of drama (including radio) 
is my specialty. 

Fees: $5 for full-length plays; $3 for one- 
act. Send your work to: 


CLIFFORD M. MONTAGUE 


CHARLOTTE MICHIGAN 


HELP YOURSELF TO 
EDITORS’ CHECKS 


D’Orsay Service, ‘builder of literary careers since 
1919,’", has helped many to help themselves to large 
and steady incomes from their writing, and is doing 
so daily. What stands between you and the checks? 
{t may be something easily removed by a little study 
and practice; some weakness in a vital feature of 
story technique you do not fully understand, but 
could grasp in a single hour’s study of clear and sim- 
ple explanation. 

The essence of thirty years’ experience in wri 
and selling fiction to all good markets is containe 


in my 
COMPLETE WRITER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Any or all of the following twelve brochures will 
help you vastly. Pick those which bear upon your 
own writing and selling troubles, whatever they may 
Price only 25 cents each, postpaid 


2. Short-Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Descrip- 


tion. 

. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

6. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

8. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

10. The Love Story. (a) For Pulps; (b) For Slicks. 

11. Formula for Feature Articles. 

12. Formula of the ‘‘Red-Blooded’’ Pulp Story. (a) 
The Western Story; (b) The General Action-Ad- 


venture Story. 
Nine for $2. Whole series of 


Order one or more. 
twelve for 50. 

Write for my free booklet, ‘“‘The Truth About Lit- 
erary Assistance.’’ Over forty pages of valuable in- 
formation not obtainable elsewhere. 

If you can’t think of plots that satisfy you, send for 

PLOTCARDS 

Only ONE DOLLAR. This best of plot-aids gives 
limitless selection of plots such as noted professionals 
use. You can get one for any type of story in a few 
moments, and no two are alike. 

Complete Constructive Criticism Service and_ Sales 
Department for all kinds of literary matter. Profes- 
sional Coaching that is practical, not academic. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 
TOPANGA, CAL. Send express packages to Santa Monica 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919’ 
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I immediately wrote Arthur a few words of congratu- 
lations, reminding him of old times, and asking if he 
would be interested in a series of articles on furniture 
merchandising. He replied giving me some encourage- 
ment. 

And now for the sudden climax of my story. A few 
days ago Editor Marler wrote me the good news as fol- 
lows: “Mr. Louis E. Ruden, president and publisher of 
Furniture Index, has instructed me to inform you that 


INTEGRITY OF THE SECOND-CLASS PRIVILEGE 


AFTER the July issue of A. & J. was on the press, 
a serious threat to publishers and writers appeared 
at Washington, where the House Ways and Means 
Committee voted in favor of second-class postage in- 
creases. The committee instructed the post office 
department to present a schedule of rates which would 
put scond-class matter on a self-sustaining basis. Early 
in July, the committee discarded the proposal for the 
present—referring it to the committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. Postmaster General Walker op- 
posed the increases, expressing the belief they would 
reduce postal volume. 

Publishers breathed easier. But there is great 
likelihood the same proposal will be made again, per- 
haps in a few months. hs 

Few A. & J. readers wrote us while the situation 
was in suspense. Probably this is not surprising. 
Most writers do not understand the full importance of 
the second-class privilege. Accorded to publications 
which meet stated requirements, and with a rate 
schedule which recognizes zones and two kinds of 
publication content (space occupied by advertising is 
charged a higher scale), the second-class privilege is a 
working fundamental in American democracy—a meas- 
ure to facilitate, for the public good, the wide and 
inexpensive distribution of newspapers and magazines. 

The rates are very low. Had they not long existed, 
American publishing today would follow a much dif- 
ferent pattern. The number of magazines would un- 
questionably be much smaller. Subscription prices, or 
advertising rates, or perhaps both, would be much 
higher. Much smaller publications, accomplished 
through reduction of editorial matter, probably would 
be the rule. 

There are many publications which, hurt by war 
conditions, are having a hard struggle. For many of 
these, a large increase in second-class rates would be 


fatal. 
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we will run your series of articles on furniture mer- 
chandising, starting with the September issue. Mr. Ruden 
agrees to run the series until completed, and then we 
shall compile the whole into a textbook, and put it on the 
market through our i facilities, on a royalty basis.” 


Thank you, A. & 
ERNEST A. LAWRENCE. 
1094 Windsor Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


By THE EDITORS 


Government distribution of material under franking 
is, today, on a fantastic scale. Innumerable bureaus 
have publicity workers. The consumption of mimeo- 
graph paper almost passes belief. Much of the franked 
publicity is padded, or entirely superfluous. There 
is much duplication. The increased millions proposed 
to be levied on newspapers and magazines could be 
saved times over by the introduction of efficiency in 
the production and distribution of government bulle- 
tins and other material. 

The next time that you read in the newspapers 
that a House committee is proposing to raise second- 
class rates, express yourself. Write to the senators 
from your state, and the congressman from your 
district. Tell them that such an increase would be a 
virtual attack on free speech, since it would drastically 
limit periodical publishing. Tell them that it would 
put many publications out of business. Declare your 
belief that there are other ways in which much greater 
savings can be made—and should be made. 


And if you need instructions for further effort, 
write to The Author & Journalist. John T. Bartlett, 
Co-Publisher, is thoroughly familiar with the general 
situation and he will be glad to tell you other ways 
to exert protective influence, if the attempt to raise 
second-class rates is made again. 


QUESTION IN ETHICS 


Some of our readers will be disturbed by practices 
related by Harold B. Clein on page 15. Mr. Clein 
confessedly takes published jokes and other material, 
revamps, and sells the resulting manuscripts as orig- 
inal. Is this legal? Is it ethical? 


It clearly is both, for Mr. Clein, taking matter 
in the public domain, makes an original contribution. 
His personal skills convert the raw material into 
something salable. The manuscripts he sells are 
definitely his own productions. 

Professional writers are constantly drawing on pub- 
lished material, and each for himself has to pass on 
the ethics involved. It is important that the in- 
dividual judge the question rightly. To overstep 
and infringe may bring costly litigation and impaired 
reputation. To be over-careful, to fail to realize 
that literary material is to be found in newspapers, 
magazines, books, motion pictures, etc., as well as in 
life about one or in one’s imaginative powers, is to 
assumes a gratuitous and serious writing handicap. 

If the thing taken is basic or factual, not within the 
control of copyright—if the handling is personal, 
professional—the writer should have no twinges of 
conscience. His conduct is legal, and as for ethics 
—well, many great writers have been not merely 
proficient, they have been veritable geniuses, at this 
sort of thing. 

oooo 


More essential than ever before, in the fast-chang- 
ing conditions of war-time, the A. & J. Quarterly 
Market List will be a feature of the September issue. 
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By GEORGE STEVENS 


| J ON EDITING MANUSCRIPTS 


IN NON-FICTION, one usually edits for 
clarity and interest. Often the author will 
know more about his subject than any one 
else, or will at least be so steeped in it by the 
fact that he has been writing a book about it, 
with the result that details will be included 
which fascinate the author but bore the reader. 
(At least the editor assumes that if he is 
bored, the reader will be also.) The editor 
suggests cutting; the author contends that it is 
by virtue of these details that he has written 
the definitive book on the subject; ultimately 
a compromise is reached, and the editor piously 
hopes that perhaps five hundred more people 
will read the book than would have other- 
wise, and stamps upon that gnawing doubt 
whether he may, after all, have taken any edge 
off the book's scholarly importance. 

Another matter which often arises in non- 
fiction, particularly in journalistic history and 
biography, is to make sure that there are dis- 
tinctions drawn between fact and probability, 
and between probability and conjecture. The 
editor may call upon the author for his 
sources, much to the author’s annoyance; but 
it pays dividends in the end, for reviewers are 
skeptical and can be mollified only if authors 
provide their own grains of salt. 
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And, above all, the editor must be constantly 
on the alert to see that the author is saying 
what he means in terms that can be understood 
by the audience at which he is aiming. This 
question of the audience is one on which 
wide differences of opinion are possible. The 
editor naturally wishes the book to reach a 


Mr. Stevens, former editor of The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, is now 
managing editor and vice-president of 
J. B. Lippincott Co., or publishers. 
This material is quoted Py arrangement 
from ‘‘Authors Nursemai an essay in 
“Bookmaking & Kindred Amenities” 
(Rutgers University Press.) 


wide audience, and may have suggestions for 
clarity which the author feels would result in 
stultifying vulgarization—only to complain, 
after the book is published, that it has not sold 
more copies. On the other hand, the editor 
should restrain his zeal for popularization 
short of the point where the book suffers from 
anemia and undernourishment, and is treated 
by the reviewers as an ephemeral triviality. 

In fiction, the editor’s eye is again on clarity 
and interest. Clarity of style, however, is not 
usually much of a problem at present; the in- 
fluence of Proust, Joyce, and Virginia Woolf 
has declined; the problems of clarity are those 
of making convincing the action and the 
motives of the characters. The problem of 
style is one of interest rather than of clarity. 
The most tantalizing kind of manuscript is the 
novel which ought to be interesting because of 
its material, but is not because the author does 
not know how to write with flavor or interest 
or life. Every publisher turns down dozens of 
these in any period of time you care to name; 
occasionally one of them, which has made the 
rounds of the publishing houses, will several 
years later turn up and do very well for the 
one publisher who was stubborn enough to 
make the author rewrite and rewrite until she 
(it is usually she) managed, by the incubator 
process, to infuse life into a manuscript that 
had seemed stillborn. 

That kind of nursing sometimes repays the 
effort, but often it does not. Ordinarily what 
the editor of fiction does is to call the author's 
attention to all the points which are open to 
criticism or suggestion; minor inconsistencies ; 
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“Every time Horace sells a story, we buy a new 
piece of furniture.” 


possible anachronisms; actions of characters 
whose motives seem obscure; passages too lush 
in style; passages too barren in style; dramatic 
scenes that do not quite come off as effectively 
as they should; dull spots; promising episodes 
left offstage which the editor thinks should be 
developed. All the editor's suggestions may 
go into a single-page letter to the author; on 
the other hand he may pile up a correspond- 
ence with the author that rivals the length of 
the manuscript itself. It all depends. Some 
experienced authors like to show their editors 
first draft in sections, hot from the typewriter ; 
others wait until they have revised several 
times on their own initiative. 

Naturally editors try to make their sugges- 
tions as tactfully as possible consistent with 
whatever degree of firmness the situation calls 
for. The degree may be high if the author is 
riding a hobby-horse or off on some tangential 
enthusiasm. Ordinarily, however, with expe- 
rienced authors, editorial suggestions are not 
taken personally. With inexperienced authors 
who have not reached the professional stage, 
sometimes a considerable amount of diplomacy 
is necessary. Often a first novel is publishable 
for its promise and freshness and sense of life, 
but needs to have its amateurish passages re- 
written. Such passages may be—indeed, cus- 
tomarily are——thinly veiled episodes of auto- 
biography, detectable at a glance by any trained 
editor. It is not always easy to inform a sensi- 
tive author that her hero or heroine, in such 
and such a passage, is not altogether winning 
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the reader's admiration, but is, on the contrary, 
behaving with conceit and immaturity. The 
message has to be conveyed with skill and 
delicacy. 

The autobiographical novel is a special case. 
Another is the detective story. This takes more 
detailed editing, page for page, than any other 
kind of novel, simply because, in detective 
stories, all details have to be right. There must 
be no inconsistencies, no red herrings, no 
moments of carelessness. An editor who 
queries point after point in the manuscript of 
a detective novel may easily be accused by an 
exasperated author of being picayunish and 
insupportably irritating. The author will fre- 
quently add, with feeling, that detective novels 
do not sell well enough to justify so much 
effort. The editor can only reply that the 
detective novels which do sell well are those 
that have been written with the most careful 
attention to detail—granted the other in- 
dispensable qualities of plot, style, character- 
ization, and atmosphere which it is the author's 
business, not the editor’s, to supply. 

Enough has been said to indicate that it is 
nearly always with inexperienced authors that 
editors have their difficulties—and that is, set 
down in brief, a proposition so self-evident as 
to have obviated the need for this chapter. It 
is consoling to an editor, in any event, to 
realize that inexperienced authors in the end 
become experienced authors. That is indeed 
something . . . 

oo00 


Numerous readers have reported unsatisfactory re- 
lations wtih the New Jersey Press Bureau, 106 Jeffer- 
son St., Weehawken, N. J. . . . manuscripts long 
held, no reply to follow-up letters. 

Tire Review, Akron, Ohio, informs a correspondent 
that stories on tire dealers who have diversified suc- 
cessfully, adding lines not usually carried, are more 
important than ever before, and that stories detailing 
how certain tire dealers have worked out plans to 
corrall the bulk of the tire sales under rationing rules, 
should prove interesting. 

The Protestant Voice, Broadway and Wayne, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., is a weekly newspaper using religious 
features up to 600 words, good photographs and fic- 
tion with a religious slant, with appeal to the entire 
family, but with particular interest to youth. All ma- 
terial must have a high moral tone, but no sermons 
or inspirational material is desired. No poetry is used. 
Payment is on publication at 20 cents an inch. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

The publicity department of the Douglas Company 
took the photograph of Frank Cunningham (‘‘Pin 
Wings on Your Checks’) especially for A. & J. The 
engine shown is the very latest transport design, 
incorporating many improvements. 

Readers who have ideas for future A. & J. covers 
are invited to write us about them. Be sure to query 
before submitting photographs. 
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PIN WINGS ON 


YOUR CHECKS 


By FRANK CUNNINGHAM 


AVIATION is Number One talk these war- 
ring days of 1942, and aviation fact articles 
rate Number One among many an editor's cur- 
rent requirements. 

A check over my sales record shows that for 
every ten air features written, I've received 
- nine checks and all from markets that are rated 
top markets for air writers. If I take those 
“tenth” features out of the file and give them 
a ride in the lesser markets, maybe I'll move 
that 90% up close to 100%. 

How does a successful air article come 
about? I'll tear down one I did which made 
readers ask me, ‘““When were you in Central 
America and what do you know about the air 
setup there?” The article was titled ‘‘Stream- 
lining Central America.” 

A writer of air features should know the 
various companies in the field, their locations, 
and, above all, their public relations men. 
When I was on a visit to San Diego to be best 
man at the wedding of air student Joe Staley, 
now CAA inspector at Richmond, Virginia, [ 
dropped by the Ryan school from which Joe 
was graduating. There I had luncheon with 
Bill Wagner, Ryan Aeronautical’s crack pub- 
licity director. 

“Got any dope for a feature?” I asked Bill. 

Wagner thought a moment, replied, “We've 
been shipping a lot of planes to Central Amer- 
ica. Our Paul Wilcox and Bill Sloan have re- 
cently come back from Honduras and Guate- 
mala. Why don’t you find out what they 
observed down there?” 

So I did that; dropped out on Lindbergh 
Field after lunch, cornered Chief Pilot Wilcox, 
made a date to see Sloan that night at his 
home. The next day when I saw Bill again he 
told me about a business and personal friend 
of his, a Mr. X—his name will have to be 
left out of this—who was a personal friend of 
General Jorge Ubico, the colorful strong man 
of Guatemala. Bill gave me a letter of intro- 
duction to him. Some days later, in another 
part of California, I contacted Mr. X, spent an 
enjoyable Sunday afternoon chatting with him 
about the political setup of Central America 


Frank Cunningham is a versatile free- 
lance. He has contributed to over 20 
national magazines; his one-shot and 
dramatic radio programs have often 
been broadcast by network and _ inde- 
pendent stations. Several of his a. 
— columns have been widely syndi- 
cated. 


and the possibility that military airplanes 
bought by the C. A. governments might change 
the political setup of this section. Also I 
worked in a topical angle by inquiring as to 
the probable stand of the banana republic in 
case the United States became involved in the 
European war. Afterwards I went to the 
library, read up on Central America to get the 
proper “frame of mind.” 

After I had finished the article I submitted 
it to Mr. X. The subject matter in many spots 
was politically touchy and I didn’t want to get 
any book that might buy it banned in C. A. or 
get myself on any black list of our neighbors 
to the South. Following that I mailed the fea- 
ture to the Ryan company to make certain that 
I had any dope on Ryan planes correct. I al- 
ways submit my features to the people involved 
for an O. K. This eliminates any kick-backs 
when the article is published and keeps the 
goodwill of the people or companies that have 
been the in for the idea. 


When “30” was written on the final copy of 
the script, I thought I had a first-rate article 
which packed a lot of color, covered a subject 
that was timely, and had general appeal. I felt 
that John Gunther couldn’t have written an 
article that sounded more “inside” than this 
article did. The article had required a great 
deal of work from many angles and it neces- 
sitated a good market to repay me for the 
effort. The fact that I might never sell it didn’t 
cross my mind. The fact that if I sold it in 
the one or two cents a word market I would 
have a financial flop did. Fortunately it was 
picked out of the mail pile by a magazine pay- 
ing first-class rates, and I was immediately 
wired an acceptance. From the publicity angle 
the article brought me newspaper notices rang- 
ing from coast to coast, from “‘Snupee Suzee’s”’ 
column in the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
to the Roanoke, Virginia, World-News. 

Between interviews at Ryan and in other 
spare time while I was in San Diego I went 
over to the nearby Solar aviation plant. There 
I dug up material for a feature entitled ‘Pots 
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and Pans But No Airplanes.” Solar in its his- 
tory had built only one airplane, had been for 
a time—in the depression days—forced into 
the manufacture of pots and pans to keep open. 
But Solar had made a splendid come-back in 
the airplane parts field. Popular Aviation (now 
Flying) bought the article. 

Material for air features can pop up at any 
time. While on a play trip to Palm Springs, | 
was confronted one day with rain and ‘‘cold” 
weather that thwarted the desert activity. So 
I visited the local airport. The visit was prof- 
itable as the chat with the manager led to 
“Desert Pilot,” an article that I sold to Popular 
Aviation. 

On a trip to Alaska I noticed at Ketchikan 
a hangar, investigated, found out that Herb 
Munter, veteran pilot, ran a charter service 
from the Alaskan port. The next morning | 
interviewed Munter, rode with him in his car 
as he made business calls. The material I got 
from him made good copy and brought me a 
check from Popular Aviation. 

One Christmas week at my sister’s home in 
Sacramento, I picked up the Bee, found there 
was to be a dedication of the new Army Air 
Depot, near Sacramento. After the dedication 
ceremonies were over and the pressure was off 
the depot’s officials, I went out to the field, 
introduced myself. This and subsequent calls 
led not to one but to three features. The first 
was on the Depot itself, “Warbird Depot’’; 
the second was on the Transport Squadron sta- 
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“We have plenty of articles on sugar substitutes, 
but would welcome one giving a substitute for 
advertising revenue.” 
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tioned there, “Workhorse Squadron’; the 
third was a personality sketch on Warrant Ofh- 
cer Bradshaw, a flyer with a unique career in 
the Service, who was at the Depot. All three 
articles were bought by Popular Aviation. 

In talking with various aviation people, | 
had noticed that the project engineer was men- 
tioned frequently. Frankly, I didn’t know what 
a project engineer was. But I realized he was 
important to an aviation company. I obtained 
permission from the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany to interview their most prominent project 
engineer. For a time this interview was pretty 
much over my head as I found myself flooded 
with aviation engineering problems and tech- 
nical parlance. But my final version of “Project 
Engineer’ was accepted by Western Flying. 

Every writer of aviation articles should study 
the material used by all possible markets. 
What one editor likes in the way of style an- 
other protests. Max Karant, managing editor 
of Flying, has blue-pencilled some of what he 
called my “Hollywood style.” There are other 
editors who like this “color and dramatizing” 
in aviation articles. The Collier's aviation 
articles written by W. B. Courtney would prob- 
ably be chopped all to pieces by Editor Karant, 
because the buyers of Flying purchase the book 
for aviation features and nothing else. The 
readers of Collier’s are lured by the catholic 
appeal of its articles of which the air article is 
but one of many. 

Queries are advisable on features if the 
writer has time to wait for a reply. Honestly, 
I don’t bother about them so much as often 
the feature is on the spot and I need to get it 
then and there. One advantage to an O. K.'d 
query is that—unless the writer has an impres- 
sive sales record—without this evidence of an 
editor’s interest aviation people will not co- 
operate with the writer on speculation. A 
selling writer gets attention because of his 
sales record. All he has to do is say, ‘I think 
I've got an idea here that'll click...” 

So, take a gander at the sky, toss some well- 
prepared manuscripts on the desks of selected 
editors, and if you've got more on the writing 
ball than just the urge, you'll find it a pleasant 
feeling to pick checks right out of the air. 
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“Until after the duration proprietor has offered 
his services to his country.—Straight Street.’ So send 
nothing more to Weekly Women’s News, or Mr. 
and Mrs. America, as it was later called, 303 N. 
Harvey St., Oklahoma City, R. P. Burbridge, editor. 
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ON THE AIR FRONT 


Reports From Editors 


WORKING KNOWLEDGE FOR 
ARTICLES 


By MAX KARANT, Managing Editor, Flying 


A. & J. does well to emphasize the comparatively 
new field of aviation writing. Of course, we have 
been in it for 15 years—but aviation writing, on a 
large, general scale was unheard of prior to this war. 
Now that the airplane has been ‘‘discovered,” there 
are uncounted hundreds of overnight experts perform- 
ing daily a myriad of journalistic autopsies on avia- 
tion. 

Despite this sudden army of experts, however, our 
main problem is what it has always been: locating 
good Raeee writers who have just a basic knowledge 
of aviation—just enough, that is, to enable them to 
cover a general article on the subject without mis- 
taking a bomber for a balloon. The material we find 
most difficult to obtain, in other words, is the nor- 
mal, complete, detailed factual and accurate feature 
article dealing with some phase of aviation. 

Our experience has been that one of the best solu- 
tions to this problem is the seeking out of experienced, 
working newspapermen who have some part time for 
free-lance work. It was an unexpected, but very 
pleasant, surprise to find that a good newspaperman 
with little or no experience in aviation can soon ac- 
quire a working knowledge general enough to enable 
him to write sensible articles on the subject. 

The most common faults in manuscripts seem to be 
the same things they have been throughout the years: 
slipshod, inaccurate, incomplete reporting. In many 
cases, too, the writing itself is just plain bad. 

Whatever broad changes are taking place in avia- 
tion literature are, I believe, due to the sudden gen- 
eral acceptance of flying as the newest and greatest 
form of transportation yet developed by man. There 
has been a tremendous upsurge in the awareness to 
aviation of the world at large and the result, I think, 
already closely parallels the treatment given by litera- 
ture to the automobile, railroad, or the steamship. In 
other words, aviation is coming out of the super-ex- 
clusive scientific field, with the result that just about 
everyone in this era will be using airplanes in some 
form as a matter of course. All this is naturally 
reflected in aviation literature. 

We have always conducted an active hunt for 
competent aviation writers. We hope that A. & J.’s 
special attention will clarify many problems in the 
field and enable us to get in touch with new talent. 


e 
MANUSCRIPT PURCHASES UP 


By T. BENSON HOY, Editor, Western Flying 


MOST writers who suddenly become air-minded 
think that their millions of readers have, too, just dis- 
covered aviation. In other words, they get emotionally 
elementary. Our difficulty is mainly getting qualified 
technical men to take the time to write. Technical 
aviation has a lingo all its own and a recent convert 
will have more trouble than it is worth trying to writ 
it. 

As to technical background for a writer, that makes 
little difference if he can handle the material. Our 


manuscript consumption is on the up, our rate is 1 
cent a word on publication. 


PAINT A FAIR PICTURE! 
By ALDEN H. NORTON, 
Editor, Popular-Fictioneers Air Books 


SO many of the old stand-bys are going back into 
the service that there is a definite need for new air 
writers. You may assure your readers that any manu- 
script submitted to this company, either unsolicited 
or not, receives a careful and sympathetic reading. 
and definite encouragement is given to the writer, if 
he shows any possibility for future sales. 

In general, we want authentic, fast-moving stories 
of air conflict, the majority of which naturally deal 
with the present war. These stories should be of a 
type that should create respect and admiration for 
flying men in the minds of enlistment-age readers. 
They should also be sufficiently accurate, both in char- 
acterization and detail, to give such readers a fair and 
comprehensive picture of the life of an air fighter, 
both in and out of action. 

The public relations branch of the War Department 
has pointed out that too many of the stories still 
follow exclusively the World War I idea of dare- 
devil fighter pilots, although the business of air fight- 
ing in the present war is largely a matter of team 
work, with pursuit and interceptor planes as defen- 
sive fighters, and bombers as a supreme offensive 
weapon. Likewise, too many authors, in writing 
about bombers, make the pilot the lead figure, whereas 
the gunner, the navigator, and the bombardier are at 
least of equal importance. 

I have been told unofficially that a lot of young air 
recruits have felt that they have failed when they 
have been told to train as gunners or navigators rather 
than as pilots. Obviously, this is a misleading state 
of affairs, and anything that we authors and editors 
can do to correct the impression in the minds of our 
readers will be in the nature of a real service to the 
air force. 

These are the air books in the Popular-Fictioneers 
Group: 

Dare Devil Aces—Popular. Stories of war in the 
air—all wars, any front. Short stories up to 6000 
words and novelettes of approximately 10,000 words. 
1 cent a word. 

G-8 and His Battle Aces—Popular. A series novel 
written to order. 

Battle Birds—Fictioneers. Stories of war in the 
air featuring American and R. A. F. aces. Stories 
up to 6500 and novelettes 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
VY, cent a word up. 

Fighting Aces—Fictioneers. Similar to Battle Birds 
but uses a certain percentage of stories with a First 
World War background. 


* 
THRILLING’S WAR MARKET 


By LEO MARGULIES, Editorial Director 


WE publish five aviation magazines which, we 
believe, pretty well blanket the field. Air War uses 
a 15,000 word lead novelette and a 10,000 word 
novelette featuring Captain Danger and written by 
assignment—also stories ranging from 2000 to 6000 
words in length. Stories are of modern air fighting 
and cover the entire scope of the war. 

American Eagle uses a 25,000-word lead novel 
featuring the American Eagle and written by assign- 
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ment—also short stories up to 6000 words in length. 
In policy it features stories of the current war and 
domestic stories of commercial air, air mail, test 
pilots, and air races, and in fact any story with an air 
background of the present. 

Army Navy Flying Stories uses two 10,000-word 
novelettes and short stories up to 6000 words. A 
contemporary war background features all of them 
and they are, of course, limited to the air forces of the 
United States in action. 

R. A. F. Aces uses a 15,000-word lead novelette, 
an 8,000-word novelette and short stories up to 6,000 
words. All stories deal with air action against the 
Axis by the R. A. F. or Americans serving in same. 


Sky Fighters uses a 15,000-word lead novelette, a 
novelette of 8,000 to 10,000 words, and shorts up to 
6,000 words. Stories may be of first World War, of 
present one, or commercial air works, air mail, air 
races, test pilots, etc. 

We also use numerous articles on current air topics 
in all of these magazines, but most of them are writ- 
ten by assignment. In general, within the limits 
described above, all we are after is stories of as high 
dramatic and entertainment value as we can obtain. 

Accuracy in types of planes and in army life and 
discipline is of vital importance. The chief flaw 
of too many writers today is to show conflict between 
men and officers in the armed forces (frequently to 
the absurdity of the sock in the jaw by which too 
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many authors present all conflict) instead of showing 
their united action against the enemy. It is not only 
contrary to the entire theory of military discipline, 
but it is bad propaganda. 


TIGHT, STRONG PLOTS 


By ROBERT O. ERISMAN, 
Editor, Newsstand Publications 


WE have one straight air-war book at present, 
American Sky Devils, and one that uses both air and 
other kinds of war stories, Complete War Novels 
Magazine. 

For American Sky Devils 1 need ait-war shorts to 
10,000 to 5000 for best chance, action in any part 
of world, with American heroes only. For Complete 
War Novels Magazine 1 want 20,000-25,000 word 
short novels only, always with American heroes, in 
any theatre of war, action in planes or tanks or 
ships. 

The main thing I'd warn against is a tendency to 
forget plot in these hot-out-of-the-headlines yarns. 
Many writers seem to think that if they make their 
yarns right up to the minute and put plenty of action 
in them, that is enough. In rare cases it is enough, 
but ordinarily a tight, strong plot is as important in 
these timely pieces as in a Western or a detective or a 


sport story. 


The Old Editor 


HAVE YOU STAYING POWER? 


YOU are writing in the groove today. At your 
typewriter, turning out manuscripts for flattering 
editors, you are always hot. Alone you can’t keep 
up with the demand for your work, so you have 
developed two ghost-writers, and are amused when 
their productions, under your name, receive lavish 
praise. Alexander Dumas dignified the system, 
didn’t he? So it must be all right. 

Perhaps you are selling stories to Hollywood. 
Perhaps your books are going into several or many 
printings. Perhaps you are amused at the rates 
published in the A. & J. Quarterly Market List. 
Publishers don’t pay you rates like those! 

Okeh, brother! Be happy while you may. The 
chances are several to one that you are on the crest 
of your wave. Five years from now, you will likely 
be fighting a bitter rear-guard action, puzzled, per- 
plexed. Ten years hence the chances are at least 
even you'll be a literary derelict. You did it once. 
Why can’t you do it again? The question will 
madden you. 

Every old editor has seen this thing happen 
many times. Achieving any writing success may be 
difficult, but it is simple beside the task of main- 
taining that success over many years. Some of the 
factors are outside the writer's control. The sort 


of story he does superbly well goes out of style— 
and he can’t master another kind that clicks. In 
another situation, his markets may be very lim- 
ited; two or three editors who like his work retire, 
and are succeeded by others to whom he makes no 
appeal—and he is a casualty. 


Perhaps competition becomes very keen, and 


he has to divide with several a market he once 
monopolized. 

But many writers wear out for strictly personal 
reasons. They become lazy. They want to dis- 
pense with thorough research. They insist on 
writing too many words, with a minimum of re- 
vision. They make no effort to keep up with 
changing literary tastes. They lose their enthu- 
siams, and strive to find in back-scratching liter- 
ary politics a substitute for hard work and genu- 
ine literary merit. Once they wrote something 
which received high recognition; with that accom- 
plishment, their ego seems able to sustain itself 
indefinitely. 

Pathetic hangers-on in boxing circles are bat- 
tered pugs, definitely psychopathic, who entered 
the ring too often, took too many beatings. Some 
worn-out writers are kindred victims. They fol- 
lowed a pace too fast for their nervous systems, 
and eventually came breakdown. 

There are various things a writer can do to 
achieve a long professional career. He can ob- 
serve, study, read a lot. He can keep modern, 
in the forms he uses, the themes, the locales, the 
vocabularies. He can experiment in several writ- 
ing fields. 

He can lead a balanced life, with plenty of 
recreation. He can cultivate humility and an 
abiding sense of humor. In particular, he can 
guard against one of the greatest perils, over- 
professionalization of his life. 

The problem isn’t insolvable, as many writing 
careers extending brilliantly over a lifetime prove. 
But the relatively small number of such careers 
shouts a chill warning. 
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CHARACTER SYMPATHETIC 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JR. 


|| HOW TO MAKE A 


A high school boy may 
enjoy watching a game be- 
tween two strange teams, 
but he won’t become 
greatly excited about the 
outcome because he does 
not particularly care who 
wins. But let him attend 
a game between his school 
and another, and his atti- 
tude is entirely different. 
He yells and cheers for 
“our team,” is elated when they make a lucky 
play, downcast when they are scored against. 
He’s excited and in suspense because he ar- 
dently wants ‘‘our team’’ to win. To him, ‘‘our 
team” is a ‘‘sympathetic character.” 

Similarly, in the short story, a sympathetic 
character is one who has so enlisted the read 
et’s sympathies that the reader becomes his par- 
tisan in the story struggle. If the reader does 
not care whether the central character wins or 
not, there can be no emotional value, no sus- 
pense in the story. It’s the writer’s job to see 
to it that the reader very urgently wants the 
central character to come out victorious. 

The writer has available two effective meth- 
ods of attack on the reader’s sympathies. One 
is by providing the central character with 
motives that will appeal to the reader as meri- 
torious. A boy who is trying to win a prize of 
$500 simply because he wants the money, may 
have a legitimate motive, but not one that is 
likely to arouse any great amount of sympathy 
on his behalf. If, however, he wants the 
- money to finance an operation for his desper- 
ately sick baby sister, the whole world will be 
pulling for him to win. 


C. R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


Then, in addition to having a worthy mo- 
tive, the central character may be placed in 
circumstances that will arouse reader sym- 
pathy. A kitten strolling across a sidewalk 
may excite no emotional response, but let that 
kitten find itself face to face with a powerful 
and vicious bulldog, and instantly our sym- 
pathies are aroused on behalf of the kitten. 


The writer is a Pennsylvania lawyer 
whose extensive literary activities in- 
clude contributions to many magazines 
and the successful direction of large 
writing classes in the Philadelphia area. 


This underdog pattern of sympathy-arous- 
ing circumstances appears in many variations. 
Prominent among them are these: 

1. The central character, if a girl, is a Cin- 
derella. You'll recall that pretty Cinderella 
was definitely what social workers would call 
underprivileged and bulldozed by her ugly sis- 
ters. The underdog is the male Cinderella. 

2. The central character has been “framed” 
or betrayed. This is especially effective when 
he has been put on a spot by someone he 
trusted or helped. 

3. He is a lamb in a pack of wolves. The 
country Rube being taken over by city slickers. 
The reform mayor surrounded by a gang of 
unscrupulous politicians. “Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington.” 

4. He has been the victim of a grievous 
wrong. He has been convicted by perjured 
evidence of a crime he did not commit. He 
has been unjustly accused of cowardice, insin- 
cerity, untruthfulness, cheating, theft, immoral- 
ity, unfaithfulness in love or marriage or some- 
thing equally unworthy. It must be made clear 
to the reader that the accusation is unfair and 
unfounded. 

5. He has become innocently and unwit- 
tingly involved in a nefarious enterprise. He 
acted wholly in good faith, but the circum- 
stances are strongly against him. In going 
about his legitimate business he finds himself 
at the wrong place at the wrong time. Nobody 
believes his denial of complicity in the crime 
or other guilty deed. This is the familiar cir- 
cumstantial evidence situation. 

6. He has had to give up the cherished 
ambition of a lifetime in order to undertake an 
obligation either of his own or another's. He 
can’t marry the girl or he can’t give up his job 
to be an artist because his brother has died 
suddenly and he has to support his brother's 
family. 

7. The situation in which he finds himself 
is far beyond his strength or resources. He 
has been forced into a contest or project where 
the odds are overwhelmingly against him, phy- 
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sically, financially or in some other way. The 
unfairness of the circumstances should be 
stressed. 

8. The situation with which he must deal 
is absolutely controlled by an opponent or an 
enemy. To save himself from ruin he must 
borrow money from a bank; but the bank's 
president is the very man who has sworn to 
ruin him. 

9. He is in honor bound to follow a course 
that will result in disaster to himself, his career 
or his interests in some way. On the eve ot 
her departure to try for a college scholarship, 
Mary finds there is nobody but herself avail- 
able to stay with an elderly neighbor woman, 
who has suddenly become desperately sick. 
Common humanity compels her to stay and 
give up her chance for the scholarship. Simi- 
lar to No. 6 above. 

Some stories may feature a blend of two or 
more of these underdog situations; all of 
them, of course, are merely variations of the 
same basic pattern. 

Not only should the central character be 
circumstanced in a way to arouse the reader's 
sympathy, but he should be furnished with 4 
motive that the reader will approve. An un- 
derdog with an idealistic or altruistic motive 
is a sure-fire combination. 

The motive is the central character's incen- 
tive for taking up the story struggle. It must 
be adequate, plausible and—to win the reader's 
approval—worthy. Motivating forces in pub- 
lished short stories include these oft-repeated 
ones: 

1. The central character is acting in self- 
defense or self-preservation. Effective in stories 
where he has been framed or put on a spot. 
He fights for life and freedom against tre- 
mendous odds. 

2. He is acting to help another or others. 
Good altruistic stuff. He is helping the other 
person to gain some benefit or avert some 
disaster. 

3. He is acting to clear his name or vindi- 
cate his honor. He struggles to disprove an 
unfounded accusation, for example. 

4. He is acting to right a wrong, usually a 
wrong done to someone else. For example, the 
Only Girl’s father is believed to have wrecked 
the village bank, of which he was president, 
for his own profit. In jail, he can’t help him- 
self. The Only Girl says she can’t marry our 
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hero while her Pa is under this cloud, so he 
sets out to prove the accusation is untrue. 

5. He is motivated by love. In stories with 
a girl interest, this may be added to or blended 
with other motives. 

6. He is acting out of loyalty or gratitude 
or to keep a promise made. A person who 
once did him a much-needed good turn is now 
in trouble, and he sets out to help that person, 
though in doing so he turns his best friends 
against himself. 

7. He is acting to defend or benefit home 
or family. He is a clergyman whose daughter 
has gotten into trouble. He stands by her and 
fights for her despite attacks by members of 
his congregation. 

8. He is acting out of patriotism. Timely 
motivation just now. 

9. He is acting out of honest, legitimate 
ambition. He is trying for a job that will 
enable him to marry the Only Girl or to bring 
greater comfort to the Little Woman and the 
family. No sordid self-seeking with this type 
of motive, please. 

10. He is acting out of idealism or benev- 
olence. He is fighting against the political 
gang to establish a summer camp for slum 
children. 

11. He is acting to combat a threat or men- 
ace. He has been warned to mind his own 
business if he wants to live, but just the same 
he isn’t going to let those cattle rustlers get 
away with it on the kindly, old ranch-owner. 

12. He is acting out of a sense of obliga- 
tion. He must do his duty as state factory 
inspector, even though it means fighting the 
Only Girl’s family, who owns the most 
noisome mills in the State. 

Worthy motive and some form of the un- 
derdog pattern are a combination you can 
count on to make your central character sym- 
pathetic. They will make your readers want 
him to win. The well-plotted short story 
should provide emotional release as well as 
entertainment. For stirring up that emotion 
there’s no better means than the strongly sym- 
pathetic central character. 


New editor of The Crime Club, department of 
Doubieday Doran, 14 W. 49th St., New York, is 
Mrs. Isabelle Taylor, for the past few years associate 
editor. Minimum length for manuscripts of the 
Crime Club is 60,000 words. Mrs. Taylor reminds 
that there must be no twin brothers, wily Orien- 
tals, trapdoors or secret stairways and miscegenation, 
and that stories need not necessarily stick to the 
“whodunit” formula. 
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LOCAL BOY MAKES STORY 


ALTHOUGH we don’t hear much about it, 
almost every state in the union has from one 
to five newspapers which buy feature material. 


The type of work accepted varies. Often it 
concerns an historical spot, an unusual enter- 
prise or an interesting personality in that 
state. But one phase of the business that most 
writers overlook is the local-boy-makes-good 
story, which is perhaps best of all. 


By CHARLES CARSON 


Let us suppose, for instance, that we live in 
Pasadena, California. We have occasion to 
visit a neighbor and learn that he is an artist 
or considerable skill. An inquiry brings the 
information that said neighbor was born and 
educated in Shelbyville, Indiana. 


It is no secret that nearly all artists are con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation, but it isn’t 
considered good tact to say so—especially in 
the artist’s presence. So we ask, with feigned 
hesitation, if our host would be adverse to a 
bit of publicity. Nothing sensational, mind 
you, but a good conservative story in keeping 
with the dignity of his profession. 

Yes, he says, he believes it can be arranged. 
Of course, he wouldn’t hand out interviews 
indiscriminately, because so many writers are 
commercial, not at all interested in furthering 
the “‘better things’’ as we are. He allows us 
to take a picture of him in his studio, with one 
of his masterpieces. 


Now, it is likely that the subyect of our 
interview hasn’t done so well fianancially. But 
his stuff is good, and if the critics haven't 
recognized it, we can’t help it, can we? 

We go to the local library and get the 
names of all newspapers of large circulation 
"in the state of Indiana. The story is’ then 
written, opening something like this: 


For many years Melton Shepard has been all 
but a forgotten name, even in his native town of 
Shelbyville. But his name will not be lost again 
soon, for experts know that it is destined to live 
long in the annals of art. No one who has seen his 
portrait of Lady Hitchcock or his landscape, Sun- 
rise on the Mojave, would question that. 

In his unpretentious studio on Orange Grove 
Avenue in Pasadena, California, this young artist 
displays not only his valued paintings, but also the 
mettle out of which his success has been forged. 
Few of his former schoolmates would now recog- 
nize Mr. Shepard as the shy country boy who came 


Mr. Carson is author of the textbook, 
“Writing the Magazine Article.” His 
articles have appeared in many maga- 
zines, and he is the author of over 40 
produced radio plays. His home is in 
California. 


to Shelbyville twenty years ago to become a student 
in high school, but one of his characteristics still 
remains with him, v/z., his innate modesty. 


In those two short paragraphs we get the 
story off to a good start, introducing the 
character. The first thing we want to do in 
the opening is to show the character against 
his present background, contrasting it with his 
former environment. The contrast in back- 
grounds, together with the person’s advance- 
ment, is the real premise of the story and can 
be stated in two or three paragraphs. 

The opening shows the early beginnings and 
ultimate “‘arrival’’ of an ambitious citizen. In 
the part that follows the story opening, we 
proceed to show the struggles and vicissitudes 
that brought about the transition in his life. 
This type of story is based on one of the oldest 
formulas known. In fact, the majority of all 
stories, both fiction and fact, are success yarns. 
The reader sees hope for himself in another’s 
achievements, and the effect is doubled if the 
hero started out as an everyday sort of mug, 
no smarter or dumber than the reader. It’s the 
old every-boy-may-be-president idea, all over 
again. It has been sold a million times, and 
will sell ten million more. 


Now, a point I want to emphasize is this: 
In writing any personality story, it isn’t the 
magnitude of one’s success that is most vital, 
but rather the story possibilities behind it. If 
our artist had stayed in Shelbyville, established 
a dill pickle factory and netted himself fifty 
thousand dollars, there wouldn’t have been a 
story. Possibly you and I would prefer fifty 
grand earned from pickles than- $8.05 earned 
from art. But readers are funny that way. Who 
wants to be a pickle man? the reader asks. Or 
for that matter, who wants to stay in Shelby- 
ville? 

Melton Shepard, being a genius, was inter- 
ested more in landscapes and society dowagers 
than he was in pickles. And genius is more 
appealing than money, so long as it’s on paper, 
especially if the poverty-ridden victim is some- 
one other than the reader and no direct refer- 
ence is made to his plight in the story. 
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Remember, there are 48 states, and each of 
them has several newspaper feature markets. 
When we realize further that papers are 
printed daily and that many of them have 
Sunday feature sections, we begin to suspect 
that this vast market is one of the greatest 
outlets in the business. 

We must state, however, that the rates are 
not high. Some of them pay only space rates, 
which means approximately 1/, cent a word. 
But some pay as much as 1 cent a word and 
extra for photos. For a writer who hasn't 
reached the Big Name category, which means 
most of us, the newspaper feature is a pretty 
good bet. It provides spending money, offers 
an extensive market list, gives practice and, 
incidentally, keeps the writer's name in print. 
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It is better to make the story about 1,000 
words. Seldom will a newspaper accept any- 
thing longer; if a shorter feature is preferred, 
the editor won't mind cutting it. In fact, 
editors seem to feel that cutting is a vital part 
of their business. 

Include at least one photo. This is impera- 
tive. If you have pix that help to tell the story, 
such as one showing an artist at work, so much 
the better. But conventional portraits are 
acceptable. 

It doesn’t take long to dash off one of these 
articles, once you get the knack of it, and there 
is an inexhaustible supply of such material. I 
know one writer who sells a feature a week, 
and her sales are limited to the newspapers of 
one state. 


HOW TO COPYRIGHT 
YOUR POEMS 
By CLEMENT WOOD 


UP to the present moment, the impression has pre- 
vailed among authors that plays, and songs in un- 
printed sheet music form, may be copyrighted or reg- 
istered for copyright with the Register of Copy- 
rights, Copyright Office, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.; but that poems may not be 
brought within the protection of the copyright law 
until they are published in printed books or periodi- 
cals. 

I have secured a ruling from the Copyright Office 
which contradicts this impression, and extends copy- 
right protection to poems before printed book or 
periodical publication. It arose in connection with 
my “Yellow Fever Song,’ 128 lines long. As part 
of my publication of the poem, I had it mimeograph- 
ed, marking on page 4, “Copyright, 1942, Clement 
Wood.” 

Copyright was at first refused, on the ground that 
the copyright notice should ‘‘be placed upon the title 
page or the page immediately following.” In spite 
of my affidavit on the form furnished by the Copy- 
right Office, I was informed that the $2 fee ac- 
companying the two copies of the poem would be 
returned to me. 

I protested, on the ground that clearly I had in- 
tended to avail myself of the protection of the copy- 
right, and that a technicality, in misplacing the state- 
ment of copyright, should not be allowed to defeat 
the purpose of Congress and the Copyright Statute. 
Thereupon, the decision of the Copyright Office was 
reversed, by W. Harvey Wise, Assistant Register of 
Copyrights, in a letter to me dated April 6, 1942. 
The letter lays down the law with reference to the 
copyrighting of poems—and is both news to au- 
thors, and of immense importance to them. I quote 
from the letter of Mr. Wise, referred to: 

“A poem as such is not listed among the classes 

of works subject to copyright; but obviously a 

— is the writing of an author and is copyright- 

able.” 

Note that, and then proceed with Mr. Wise’s let- 
ter: 


“The only category of copyrightable works un- 
der which a poem can be reasonably classified is 
that of ‘book.’ (See Circular 27 which lists the 
classes of copyright works. )”’ 

Then, after a discussion of the misplaced copy- 
right notice, he proceeds: 


“Fortunately the Register of Copyrights has some 
discretion in matters of this kind. It is difficult 
for me to believe that when an author writes a 
poem which covers as your ‘The Yellow Fever 
Song’ does, four pages, and publishes it with a 
copyright notice wholly adequate in substance, im- 
mediately following the last verse, it was the in- 
tention of Congress that the obvious purpose of 
the author to protect his work, coupled with the 
fact that he announces to all the world that he 
does intend to protect it by copyright, should be 
considered as beyond the pale of copyright pro- 
tection merely because the copyright notice was 
not placed on the first or the second page of this 
single short composition. In other words, I feel 
that for me to refuse registration in this instance 
and in this peculiar set of circumstances, would 
conflict with the intent of Congress as reflected in 
the Act. In these circumstances I have instructed 
that registration he made as applied for and the 
certificate will issue in due course.” 


This is followed by a warning, applicable only to 
the poem with its misplaced copyright notice: 

“It should be understood, however, that in the 
event of an infringement of the copyright a court 
might take a different view from this and agree 
with what may be the contention of the infringer 
that the notice of copyright appearing on the last 
page—not on the title page or page immediately 
following—is fatally misplaced, resulting in the 
loss of copyright protection.” 


I am quite willing to jeopardize my rights in this 
particular song, to bring to the world of authors as 
a whole this definite ruling that a poem is copy- 
rightable. If, as Mr. Wise says, 

“obviously a poem is the writing of an author and 

is copyrightable,” 
properly to be classified as a “book,” the same ap- 
plies, by an extension of logic, to a prose work— 
fiction or non-fiction—similarly published by mimeo- 
gtaphing or otherwise. This gives a wide added wea- 
pon of protection to authors, hitherto enjoyed only 
by authors of plays and of manuscript sheet-music. 
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SMALL CHECKS ARE SPIRIT-LIFTERS 


THERE is a psychological quirk in the minds of 
most writers—a quirk that demands success as an 
incentive to writing additional salable material. Thus, 
a writer who has made one sale stands a much better 
chance of writing a salable manuscript than a writer 
who has yet to make a sale. 

It really doesn’t make much difference where the 
check comes from, whether it is for a two-line poem 
or a thousand word dissertation. Every check is a 
spirit-lifter that adds just that much more to your 
growing confidence in your writing ability. 

My own method of bringing home small checks is 
somewhat on the order of a confession. I buy an 
armful of old humor publications, revamp the jokes 
therein, and mail them out. It is easier to sell a 
rhymed gag than a straight one. In rhyming I use 
the quatrain, or four line poem, each line of which 
is composed of exactly eight syllables, with every 
other syllable accented. The last word in the sec- 
ond line, and the last word in the last line are 
rhymed. As an example, here is how it works. The 
joke is from an old humor magazine. 


Mary (sadly)—I’ll never date him again. He 
upsets me dreadfully. 

Jane (surprised)—Gracious! And he seems such 
a nice boy! 

Mary (ruefully)—Oh, he’s nice enough. But he 
has lots to learn about ice skating. 


Using the basic idea, I revamped the joke into 
quatrain form, and received $4.00 for it. That is 
$1.00 per line. And $1.00 per line is pretty good 
pay for even the better-known poets. Here is the 
way the joke appeared after it was worked over. 


I was so much upset, my dear, 
When first you stole a kiss or two; 

It’s not that I had never kissed, 
But never in a frail canoe! 


The basic joke still was not milked dry of value. 
I again rewrote it, this time as a straight gag. In 
its new form it appeared thus: 


She: I was terribly upset when John bought that 
new car. 

Ditto: Why, I’d have thought it would please 
you! 

She: Oh, 1 was pleased enough. It wasn’t until 
John backed the car into me that I was upset. 


Pretty “corny,” I admit, but in the company of four 
other somewhat similar jokes, it brought a check for 
$5.00. Thus, I received $4.00 for the poem, and 
$1.00 for the gag; or a total of $5.00 for the basic 
idea plus about 10 minutes of my time. That is 

being paid at the rate of about $30 an hour. 

’ Of course these humor fillers will never contribute 
anything particularly worthwhile to the world’s lit- 
erature, but as spirit-lifters they are invaluable. 

In writing gags, I’ve found it doesn’t pay to be 
original. Your “original” may be terrifically funny, 
but if it is too different, the editor will send it back. 
Almost invariably, an editor who buys a certain joke 
= “bite” again on the basic idea—but not the same 
joke! 

Second only to rhymed gags and straight gags in 
ease of selling, are how-to-do-it and fact fillers. These 
fillers run anywhere from 50 to 500 words. No 
padding allowed. Anything not directly concerned 
with the how-to-do-it and the fact should be elim- 
inated. Following is a how-to-do-it item, the orig- 
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By HAROLD B. CLEIN 


inal idea for which was picked up from a filler which 
appeared in a magazine appealing to mechanically- 
minded persons. It told in brief how to clean a 
typewriter by “blowing out the dirt’ with a small 
bicycle pump. In its revamped version, my item 
appeared as follows: 


That tiresome task of cleaning your typewriter 
can be greatly simplified if there 1s a modern auto- 
mobile service-station nearby. Simply blow-out the 
dirt with free air furnished by the station. 


I accompanied it with an enlarged snapshot (5x7) 
inches, black and white, glossy) picturing a girl 
pointing an air-hose at a typewriter, with a serv- 
ice-station background. The filter and snapshot were 
promptly accepted, and I cashed a check for $7.50. 
Usually no picture is required to sell a filler, but if 
the magazine uses many pictures, by all means send 
along a snapshot or two illustrating your point. 


Fact fillers are the easiest of all to write. Here is 
one gleaned from the P. L. & R. (Postal Rules & 
Regulations —U. S. Postoffice), which brought 
$2.50— 


Mailing receipt—There are times when it is 
= important to be able to prove that a certain 
etter was posted on or before a certain date. But 
the contents of the letter may not warrant a regis- 
try fee. (Such as mailing in Tax returns, Conscrip- 
tion questionnaires, etc.) In which case your 
Postal clerk will issue to you a “Certificate of 
Mailing” which is definite proof of the exact time 
and date that particular letter was mailed. The 
cost is only one cent in addition to the regular 
first-class postage fee. 


Recipes come under the fact filler classification. 
Here again, the o/d can be revamped into the ac- 
ceptable new. 

In submitting, have each item on a separate sheet. 
I have a printer cut a package of standard-size sheets 
into quarters. This gives me a stack of paper 414 
by 514 inches in size. I type my name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner, single spaced. A few 
spaces down I type the filler item, double spaced. If 
my filler is over 6 or 8 lines of typing, I submit 
it on a standard-size sheet. 

It doesn’t pay to send less than five items to any 
one magazine at a time. I usually send anywhere 
from 15 to 30 items in a batch, not forgetting the 
stamped self-addressed return envelope. 

Almost all publications that print humor will bxy 
humor. However, it is better to send jokes to a 
publication that prints many jokes. How-to-do-it 
fillers should go to a magazine that prints many 
how-to-do-it items. Recipes should be sent to a 
publication that prints many recipes. 

For markets study the A. & J. Quarterly Market 
List, browse through newsstand publications, make 
notes of types of fillers used in any publication you 
read. You'll gradually develop a list of markets 
for your especial type of filler. The checks will be 
small, but each one will be a spirit-lifter. 


oo0oo 


Second class mailing privileges have been denied 
to Keen, Real Screen Fun, Spark, College Humor, 
Headline Detective, Front Page Detective and Squads 
Riot, against which the post office department has 
instituted a campaign for allegedly printing obscene 
material. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XLIII—THEMES NOT SO BASIC 


It has been suggested that this discussion of the 
basic themes of fiction be rounded out with a list 
of secondary themes—that is to say, themes which 
fall outside of the basic category. 

The request indicates some confusion as to the 
function served by the basic theme classification. The 
term Basic has been employed not in the sense of 
best, or more important, or strongest. Isolating the 
basic themes has not been a matter similar to going 
through a barrel of apples and picking out the 
largest or most perfect. It could be more nearly 
likened to sorting the apples into varieties—W inesap, 
Ben Davis, Pippin, Russet, Delicious, Wealthy, etc. 

If we were to make a chart illustrating the apple 
family, it would stem from the generic word Apples. 
Bracketed under this would be the major varieties. 
Some of the major varieties might be subdivided into 
various types and sub-types. A theme-chart employ- 
ing the basic classification would follow much the 
same plan, thus: 

( 1—Retribution 
2—Reward 
3—Gratitude 
4—Recognition 
5—Regeneration 
J 6—Achievement 
7— Fidelity 
8—Forgiveness 
9—Repentance 
10—Sacrifice 
11—Exposure 
 12—Revenge 


Our thesis (as previously set forth in great detail) 
is that al] themes are embraced in the Master Theme 
—that it would be as difficult to conceive of a theme 
not included in this category as to conceive of an 
apple which is not an apple. 

Thus viewed, the Twelve Basic Themes are merely 
the subdivisions or varying aspects of the master 
theme. Granting this, any theme must fall into one 
or another of these subdivisions. 

Here, it is true, we are on less secure ground. 
The assumption is that we have covered all aspects 
of the master theme, dividing it—as it were—into 
twelve segments. But what if there are actually 
thirteen segments, or fourteen, or twenty? What 
assurance have we that all possible themes are cov- 
ered in the twelve subdivisions? 

This, as Victor Berger would say, “is a very im- 
portant question, but—it doesn’t matter.” A master 
chart of apple varieties, even though compiled from 
the best authorities, would not preclude the possi- 
bility of new varieties being developed or discovered. 
However, new varieties usually are the result of 
crossing and modifying older varieties. A cross be- 
tween a Wealthy and a Winesap would still be covered 
by the chart, until its persistence and distinctive 
qualities justified putting it in a category by itself. 
This is a pioneer experiment in classifying themes, 
and quite possibly the chart will be modified and 
corrected through further research. But it was de- 


MASTER THEME 
“Every cause has its effect.” 


veloped by careful! analysis of some hundreds of fic- 
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tion themes, and it seems to cover the ground for all 
practical purposes. 

To clarify in another way the place of the basic 
themes, the analogy of a rainbow might be em- 
ployed. The rainbow—or any color spectrum—is a 
band comprising a// the colors. For convenience, 
it has been divided into seven segments. We know 
them as red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet. But this, after all, is an arbitrary division. 
Some might object that there are only six—that indigo 
is a shade of blue, modified by violet. Others might 
see many additional distinct shades—red-orange and 
yellow-green, for example. Another would point 
out that there are only three primary, or basic, colors 
-—and that all others are combinations of these. 

A case may be made for any of these contentions. 
Nevertheless, the division of the rainbow into seven 
distinct colors is convenient, satisfying, and prac- 
tical. So it is with our Twelve Basic Themes. In 
the same sense that there are innumerable secondary 
colors—mauve, peach, scarlet, purple, fawn, pink, 
azure, buff, primrose, rose, crimson, magenta, sepia, 
brown, etc., there are innumerable secondary themes. 
But these secondaries, after all, are merely modifica- 
tions, combinations, or borderline shades of the basic 
colors or themes. 

A vast number of stories fall into this group. 
Often they are difficult to classify, either because 
they combine several themes or fall on the border- 
line, so that—for example—we hardly know whether 
to say the theme is Regeneration or Repentance. 

This all leads up to the question: Is it possible to 
conceive of a story which has no place on the chart? 

It might seem that such a possibility exists, but 
practically such a story is less easily found than 
might be supposed. Our own search has failed to 
reveal one. It seemed for a time that we had located 
such an example in Conrad’s ‘The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,’’ but the discovery failed to stand up under 
analysis. 

“The Nigger of the Narcissus’’ is a plotless ac- 
count of a long voyage. James Wait, a big St. Kitts 
Negro, is dying of tuberculosis. The narrative large- 
ly consists of depicting the Negro’s terror over his 
fate and its effect upon the crew. 

We could describe this as a study in human emo- 
tion. In one sense, its theme is Fear. It does not, at 
first glance, seem to demonstrate any one of our 
twelve basic themes. But we have an elusive feeling 
that a theme is at least implied. Surely there is 
some purpose, some significance, behind the narra- 
tive. What is the implied theme? 

Well, if we grant that the Master Theme, the law 
of consequence, applies to all true-to-life fiction, 
the implication begins to grow clear. The charac- 
ters in this story go through a species of hell—and 
hell is a synonym for punishment. Punishment, in 
its turn, is a consequence of transgression. Trans- 
gression does not always take obvious forms. The 
various human weaknesses are transgressions of their 
kind, and they almost inevitably bring about their 
own punishment. Prejudice, worry, envy, self-in- 
dulgence, callousness, indifference, superstition, and— 
by all means—fear: these are mental transgressions 
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which lay us open to the private hells that beset 
humanity. “The Nigger of the Narcissus” suffered 
not nearly so much through death as through fear of 
death. Viewed in this light, Conrad’s study becomes 
an outstanding demonstration of the theme of Re- 
tribution. 

The law of consequence, as we all realize, does 
not necessarily work in obvious ways. Persons often 
are made to suffer when there has been no apparent 
wrongdoing on their part. But the very fact that we 
cry out, “What has this person done to deserve such 
a fate?” indicates an instinctive feeling that there 
must be a cause, however obscure. Fiction largely 
consists of an attempt to show this relationship be- 
tween cause and effect. 


The student will find it interesting to carry this 
procedure further and to analyze stories which at 
first glance do not seem to come under any of the 
Basic Theme classifications. The above analysis illus- 
trates what we almost invariably find when we look 
below the surface—that is, when we study the im- 
plications involved. Usually, the key to these impli- 
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cations is not difficult to find if we refer back to the 
Master Theme, as in this instance. 

The secondary themes, then, are not themes which 
fall outside of the Basic classification, since—if our 
classification is what it purports to be—there are no 
such themes. There are merely shadings and sub- 
divisions and combinations of the basic themes, cor- 
responding to peach, buff, scarlet, and like modifica- 
tions of the basic spectrum. They are, in fact, largely 
the Purpose Themes which we have previously dis- 
cussed; but it is logical enough to refer to them as 
Secondary Themes. 

To give a complete list of these Secondary Themes 
would be impossible, for their potential number is 
legion. The best we can do is to give examples of a 
few which appear with sufficient frequency to de- 
serve recognition as distinct sub-species. The next 
lession will conclude this discussion by illustrating 
a few of them. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Try to find—or to originate—a story based 
on a theme which does not fall into any of the 
categories we have listed as Basic Themes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


How To WrRiTE A Pay, by Lajos Egri. Introduction 
by Gilbert Miller. Simon & Schuster. 303 pp. $2.50. 


Although the author writes directly of play con- 
struction, the principles he explains apply also to 
other forms of creative writing. Mr. Egri, a Hungar- 
ian who for 25 years has been writing and directing 
plays and teaching play-writing, follows highly orig- 
inal treatment of his subject. He resorts, for example, 
to dialectics —- the question-and-answer method of 
which Socrates was so fond. He fills his pages with 
examples and illustrations. 

The author starts with an examination of the prem- 
ise (“A good premise is a thumbnail synopsis of your 
play’), then goes on to character, conflict, transition. 
His logical handling of the basic subject continues 
with point of attack, then, in one chapter, crisis, cli- 
max, resolution. One section of the book analyzes 
plays. Another covers a variety of subjects, from 
obligatory scene and dialogue to melodrama, genius, 
and timeliness. There is a late chapter on the mar- 
keting of plays. 

Writers of books on literary craftsmanship don’t 
discover important new generalizations. They justify 
their work as they do an improved, modern job or 
presentation and as they offer a fresh set of values 
in emphasis. Mr. Egri’s use of illustrative material is 
especially noteworthy. 


BOOKMAKING & KINDRED AMENITIES. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Earl Schenck Miers 
and Richard Ellis. Rutgers University Press. 147 
pp. $3.50. 


“In this revealing volume,” begins the jacket invi- 
tation, “eleven congenial spirits discuss with candor 
and good humor the making of books.’’ The volume 
itself, planned by Richard Ellis and produced by the 
Haddon Craftsmen, with text in a 16-pt. special cut- 
ting of Goudy’s Deeptene type, is an artistic triumph. 
Such pertinent topics are discussed as the place of 
books in a world at war (Beatrice Warde), the de- 
signing of books (Carl Purington Rollis), commer- 
cial publishing (Bennett A. Cerf, of Random House, 
writing on ‘Publisher Bites Author’), best-sellers 
(Philip Van Doren Stern), university presses (Earl 
Schenck Miers), book editing (‘‘Authors’ Nurse- 
maid,” by George Stevens), book reviewing (Louis 
Gannett). 

All of the contributors are authorities in their 


respective fields. The book is a delight—this reviewer 
completed it at one reading. Almost any writer will 
read it with genuine enjoyment, though its appeal 
naturally is greatest to writers of books and lovers 
of books. In reflecting current trends, it is very valu- 
able. 


THE EIGHT MILLION, by Meyer Berger. 
Schuster. 334 pp., $2.50. 


This ‘Journal of a New York Correspondent” deals 
with the queer, the quaint, and the quizzical, in New 
York City—papers done without thought of book pub- 
lication for The New Yorker, Life, The New York 
Times, and other publications. Good old-fashioned 
human interest is the writer's objective—journalistic 
values which, tending to recede in war-time, are none- 
the-less eternal. In such pieces as “The Tombs,” 
“Broadway Chiseler,’ “That Was West 47th,” Mr. 
Berger is vastly entertaining, and incidentally pro- 
vides valuable case-studies in literary observation, in 
vestigation, and research. 
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Writers: HELP YourseELves! By Mildred I. Reid. 
Horizon House. 117 pp. $1.25. 


Miss Reid is a successful writing instructor, serv- 
ing classes in Chicago and, each summer, at Contoo- 
cook, N. H., and also by mail. Of the four parts into 
which book is divided, the second, on “Marketing,” 
occupies the most space. Part 3 is devoted to poetry 
technique. Part 1 is by way of preparatory remarks 
to beginning writers (there are chapters on punctua- 
tion and vocabulary building). Miss Reid concludes 
her book with “Informal Chat on This and That,” 
discussing first the question, “Do you need an agent 
or an instructor?” 

Beginning writers, whom the author principally has 
in mind, will find the book helpful. 

OO OG 


Country Life, 1270 6th Ave., New York, has sus- 
pended for the duration, as Peter Vischer, editor and 
publisher, has been commissioned a major in the 
Army’s special division in Washington. 

The literary service of Christopher Carr, 3636 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., is no longer operating 
because of the induction of the advertiser into army 
service. A. & J. is informed that late-arriving manu- 
scripts are being returned to writers with accompany- 
ing remittances. 
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Liberty, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, announces 
two editorial changes. Arthur M. Sherrill has been 
appointed article editor, Kathryn Bourne, fiction edi- 
tor. Sherrill succeeds Olin Clark, recently resigned, 
who is now Eastern story editor for Metro- Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


The Magazine PLUS, 545 Sth Ave., New York, is 
a new slick being edited by F. Orlin Tremaine, one- 
time editor of True Story Magazine, Smart Set, Every- 
body's, then later editorial director for Street and 
Smith publications and now president of the Orlin 
Tremaine Publishing Co. The Magazine PLUS will 
use articles and fiction written on request by the best 
authors and aimed at industrial America at war. It 
will gather and publish the over-all facts each month 
in words and pictures, specializing on the production 
line, and home front, the second line of the attacking 
force. Writers should query Mr. Tremaine or state 
their qualifications rather than submit material with- 
out arrangement. 


Laundryman’s-Cleaner's Guide, 161 Spring St., 
NW, Atlanta, Ga., is in need of articles of 1000 to 
2000 words on unusually good advertising, metchan- 
dising, or sales campaigns, fully described from start 
to finish; success articles of 1000 to 2000 words, 
illustrated, based on businesses of good reputation, 
showing how millions of plants are meeting war con- 
ditions; short interviews with plant owners and plant 
managers on current trade topics, 200 to 500 words; 
new reports concerning new business, new plants, 
plant developments, improvements, etc., with side re- 
marks bringing in personality of interviewee, 50 to 
250 words; trade activities, 200-500 words, and short 
success stories, hung on a “news” lead, written in a 
breezy, personalized, inspirational manner, 200 to 700 
words. Payment of 25 cents a column inch, including 
space occupied by illustration, captions, headlines, is 
made for both features and news (amounts to 3/5 to 
3/4, cent per word). If articles are extra good, bonuses 
are paid accordingly ; first bonus, $5.00; second bonus, 
$3.00. Illustrations draw same amount as word 
space they occupy. Bonuses are also paid on extra 
good illustrations. 

Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now under new ownership, headed by 
Brownlee O. Currey, but policies and personnel will 
continue unchanged. The magazine uses fiction of 
all types, to 3000 words; children’s stories, articles, 
photos, and cartoons. All material must have a South- 
ern rural angle or background, with the exception 
of fiction, which, though particularly welcomed if 
given a Southern setting, need not necessarily have it. 


Canadian Hospital, 184 College St., Toronto, Ont., 
obtains its material from articles sent by people in 
the hospital and allied professions, and so far has 
not used outside contributions, according to Harvey 
Agnew, M.D., Editor. 

Floor Craft, published by the Continental College 
of Floor Efficiency, 1800 E. National Ave., Brazil, 
Ind., is a new monthly using several articles of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 words each month, on floor 
maintenance methods of large buildings. Payment of 


Y, cent a word is made for acceptable material, ac- 
cording to D. E. Smalley, editor. 


MARKET 


The Author & Journalist 


A 
als 


Joker, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, is a new 
cartoon magazine edited by Robert Solomon. Of 
64 pages, the magazine contains cartoons only. Roughs 
should be submitted. Rate is $5 each, with payment 
made the Friday after acceptance. 

New Verse, weekly poetry column of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Journal, will use less space during the 
summer months, and therefore will be able to accept 
only a limited amount of material. Winfield T. 
Scott, conductor of the column, maintains a high 
level of literary quality, using rather more experi- 
mental than traditional poetry. Payment is made 
for all material used. 

Navy Pictorial News and Army Pictorial News, 
Portlock Building, Norfolk, Va., tabloid newspapers, 
are now being edited by Fred if Lack Robinson. Both 
fact and fiction of military and naval matters from 
500 to 2000 words are purchased. Payment is made 
on worth of material. 

Judy's, 323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, is a new 
general magazine published by the Judy Publishing 
Co., publishers of books and the magazine Dog 
World. Pocket- size, the magazine will contain a bit 
of about everythin 
shorts, poetry, news summaries, excerpts from famous 
writings of the past, with practically every feature 
limited to one page, 425 words. Capt. Will Judy, 
editor, reports that enough material is on hand for 
the August and September issues, but offers 1 cent a 
word, on acceptance, for short-shorts of 425 words. 


The National Delicatessen Grocer has moved from 
39 Broadway to 342 Madison Ave., New York. David 
M. Sloan, editor, buys a very limited amount of free 
lance material. 

Exclusive Detective (Martin Goodman), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, is a new fact detective maga- 
zine in need of material. Stories should run to ap- 
proximately 5000 words, and should have considerable 
element of mystery and action, with good character- 
izations. Photos of both killers and victims should 
be obtainable. Payment is on acceptance, except for 
photos, which are paid for on publication, at good 
rates. Miss E. D. Sherman is editor. 

Sir! 103 Park Ave., New York, is in the market 
for articles, fiction and picture features up to 4000 
words in length. Writes Abner J. Sundell, Editor: 
“We are paying 1 and 2 cents a word depending on 


FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 


Writes a Chicago editor to A. & J., Can't 
something be done about the writers who send 
in lengthy manuscripts, remarking that they 
know they are too long, but gladly give the 
editor permission to reduce? This sort of 
thing isn’t smart. The editor knows that the 
contributor is lazy, and wishes to put on the 
editor—whose time is much more valuable than 
the writer's in most cases—a writing chore 
which is perhaps difficult. 

“I never yet have bought a manuscript on 
these terms.” 


August, 1942 


the quality of the material aid the reputation of the 
author, although we are definitely not a market for 
big name rejects that have nothing else in their favor 
other than their big names.’’ Mr. Sundell states that 
Sir! is a good market for new writers since no stock 
reject slips are used. “Our rejections,” he says, 
“usually contain reasons for rejection or basic criti- 
cism.” The editor suggests careful reading of the 
magazine by writers before submitting copy, since 
needs are easily discernible from study of the ma- 
terial that has already been published. Reports are 
made within 2 weeks and payment within 30 days 
of acceptance. 


Catholic News has moved from 
Ave. to 22 Williams St., New York. 


The Daily Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa, is reported 
“out of business.” 

A writer reports unsatisfactory relations with 
Science in Pictures, Horel Publishing Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. After many letters of inquiry 
concerning a manuscript, the writer asked a relative 
in New York to check on the concern. He was 
told that they were no longer publishing and that 
material had been removed from the office by an 
employee. She was promised that the manuscripts 
would be delivered to her, but they never were. 


Look, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, announces that 
William Stanley Gordon, formerly rotagravure edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times, has been added to its 
West Coast editorial staff. 


Fireside Chatter and Fiction, West Albany, New 
York, a popular experimental magazine, has informed 
its friends that, in order to continue publication dur- 
ing the present period, it will be necessary for 
everyone whose material has been accepted to take 
shares at $1.00 a share in the publication. One 
share entitles the contributor to a yearly subscrip- 
tion, to have his material appear as soon as possible, 
to a criticism of work if desired, and recommendation 
of other markets, copies of reprints in newspapers 
when used, and the right to participate in all con- 
tests. A deduction in price of shares is made when 
two or more are taken providing subscriptions to 
friends. Hereafter, Chatter will cost non-members 
$1.25. 

The editor of The Better Home, 161 8th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn., has added to her name. It is now 
Elizabeth Denmark Meadow. 

Soda Fountain Management, 175 Main St., White 
Plains, N. Y., is a new magazine of the trade edited 
by Mal Parks, formerly with American Druggist. 


Beverage Media, Ltd., 51 W. 52nd St., New York, 
Philip Slone, editor, writes that its two publications, 
Bar & Grill Journal and Package Store Journal, are 
strictly sectional, devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the retail liquor industry in the State of New 
York. 

Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, a magazine for 
yachtsmen edited by W. F. Crosby, is not purchasing 
any material for the time being. 


369 Lexington 


Current History, formerly at Scotch Plains, N. J., 
has moved to 225 Varick St., New York. Spencer 
Brodney is editor. 


VERSATILE — ROUNDTRIP — ENVELOPES 
(Patent Pending) 

Save your postage and container costs, up to 8c worth, 
wherever that pestiferous return-stamped-envelope is de- 
manded. They expand or spread, for thick or thin mail. 
Heavy kraft paper. A dime brings trial size ms.-envelope 
and full particulars; so you, too, can save. Remember— 
one equals two! 
Envelope accepted in all its phases, by U. S. Post Office 
Dept., as a container for all classes of mail. Truly 
Versatile. “IT’S IN THE FOLD” 

G. E. Powell, Envelopes 


2032 E. 74th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL!! 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures a 
soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through the 
preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final revi- 
sions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere else. 
The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, include 
Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, simplified 
Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; Assembling the 
Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., etc. A Novel is 
the quickest way to literary success and this Plan cuts the 
labor almost in half. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 


25 9x12 and 25 914x121 $1.00 
32 6x9 and 32 614x942 1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 1.00 


Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 
of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 
list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY— 
for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Idea 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind. 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How to Write Your Life Story 

10—How to Choose a Success Pen Name 

l1i—How to Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including demonstration, and on “Article 
Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 15, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 

lope for 1942 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc, 
You will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


MONEY FOR WRITERS 


I know my course in article writing will mean 
extra dollars. I’m willing to prove it to you. Take 
Lesson One and answer the assignments. If you 
fail to SELL an article after lesson one, the bal- 
ance of the course is FREE! The full price course 
costs you nothing to complete if you fail to sell. 
Details of course are free. A card will do. Or, 
send fifteen dollars for lesson one. If you fail 
to sell, the rest of the course is free. Full price 
of course, $90. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York, has issued a bulletin for correspondents cover- 
ing all types of material required. If you think your 
city is not represented, write Tom Duggan, associate 
editor, offering your services. 


CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


Brings another first sale! Increases sales of short stories, 
books, articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, Rewrit- 
ing and Marketing methods. You'll like my descriptive 


folder. Write today, or mail a script (up to 5,000 words) 
and $1 for unique criticism and recommendations. 


RALPH W. WHITE Critic-Agent 


21 Langdon Ave., Watertown, Mass. Phone WAT 7620 
The help you’ve always wanted. Try it! 


COMMERCIAL SLANT 


Sold my own fiction and non-fiction to a wide range 
of publications, rave-reviewed my books, flashed my 
news over the wire services, aired my publicity over 
major networks, made a handsome profit for my 
Southwestern Press. 


And I can teach you commercial slant! For there 
are trade secrets as in any business paying big money 
for talent and ability—and who knows them better 
than an active writer and experienced publisher? 


If you want to build your career upon the profit of 
commercial slant—need a competent critic who does 
for himself what you want him to do for gerbe give 
you a run for your money with practical instruction, 
useful criticism, sales help when warranted for 50c 
per thousand words, $1 minimum. And if your copy 
shows anything on the ball you get a free accredited 
PRESS CARD! Your money back if it doesn’t. Better 
send that script now. $$$ 


Barry Storm Box 92-A = Aguila, Arizona 


Your Poems Willi Sell 


In this world emergency, you owe it to yourself to make 
your utterance 100% effective. For 25 years, I have taught 
poets, versifiers, songwriters, how to perfect and get the 
fullest returns from their verse, including my work as 
instructor in_versification at New York University and 
William and Mary College. Most of my work with private 
pupils, ranging from beginners to Pultizer Prize winners, 
is done by correspondence. My Complete Rhyming Dic- 
tionary and P , Ha are now standard. Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification? Write 
t ; you are unfair to yourself to delay longer. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 


CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1.00 per short story 
under 6,000 words covers sales consideration; brief criti- 
cism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at 
a separate charge. Reading fee for short-shorts under 
2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return postage. No folder; 
no free readings. Personal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER Ariz. 


(Express, Telegrams, 741 E. Culver St.) 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks 
through pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


BE A GOOD CRAFTSMAN 


WRITE BY PATTERN. This method has been 
followed by the best of writers. And a word 
to the wise. A story is only as good as its 
weakest sentence. | 


1. Sentence Patterns ................ $1.00 
2. Patterns for Paragraphs........ 50 
3. Short Story Patterns............ .50 


print is to the builder. 


ANNE BURNS 


University Station, Box 3 Seattle, Washington 


The pattern is to the writer what the blue 


The Author & Journalist 


HIS, a pictorial magazine for Christian Students on 
today’s university campuses, published at 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, will henceforth be issued 
monthly, October through May. Robert Walker, edi- 
tor, states his need for articles (500 to 1500 words) 
dealing with Christian university student activities, 
mature devotional material, and articles on Christian 
evidences; also for action photographs of student ac- 
tivities (preferably a series of pictures showing a stu- 
dent or group of students engaged in a specific activ- 
ity). Payment will be around 1 cent a word and $1 
each for photographs. 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, pays well 
for short items, illustrated if possible, on successful 
business-building plans automotive dealers are using 
this period when automobiles cannot be sold. Editor 
is Neal C. Adair. 


Commercial Refrigeration With Ice, 5225 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, is no longer being edited by 
Stratford Enright. His successor has not as yet been 
appointed. 


Stump Printing Co., School Publishers, South Whit- 
ley, Ins., needs for future publication, either in single 
manuscript or in combined book form, manuscripts 
on the following: Graduation or Commencement ad- 
dresses (20 to 25 minutes) suitable for high school 
and for eighth grade use; talks for presenting diplo- 
mas (4 to 5 minutes) for both high school and 
eighth grade classes; Valedictory and Salutatory 
$peeches for high school use; outlines; samples, etc., 
of Class Will, Class History, Class Prophecy, with a 
special novel angle or arrangement that may be adapt- 
ed to most high school classes; basketball and football 
banquet talks (5 to 10 minutes, or possibly longer) ; 
outlined plans for Junior-Senior high school banquets 
or receptions, built around a certain theme. Plans 
should include program, speeches for toastmaster 
and others on program, suggested entertainment, deco- 
ration suggestions, etc., all built around a certain 
theme. Plans built around the following themes are 
especially desired: Hawaiian, Nautical, Dutch, Span- 
ish, Mexican, Indian, Colonial, Cowboy, School Days, 
Rainbow, Circus, Garden (either Old Fashioned or the 
Garden of Tomorrow), May Day, Radio or Big 
Broadcast, Pirate, Cannibal, Candlelight, Star or Sun- 
light, Keep ‘em Flying or Aviation, Mother Goose, 
Eskimo, Penguin, Robin Hood, Gypsy, Night Club, 
and Patriotic themes built around the Liberty Bell, 
Statue of Liberty, Old Glory, etc. All material must 
be submitted before October 1, 1942, for considera- 
tion this year. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at rates varying from $2.50 to $5.00, depending on 
revision work necessary. Manuscripts returned only 
if stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, founder of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first twelve 
lessons of The Student Writer series, which aroused 
so much enthusiasm among readers when they ran 
serially in The Author & Jo . ee 
chapter, ‘The Short-Story Formula,’ alone is w 
the price,’”’ writes one author. “Chapter 
Subconscious d a whiz,” writes another; 
“really full of meat.’’ 


Practical—Compact—Fundamental 
128 pages—paper bound--$1.00 postpaid 


Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 
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aying markets. 


Says Malden Bishop: 
“My records clearly show 
that the year since last 
July when I teamed up 

i has been by 
far my most prosperous. 
In the year before I had 
sold to only two decent 
markets and one salvage 
outfit. You've put me in- 
to more than a_ dozen 
top-rate new markets in 
the true detective, con- 
fession, and general arti- 
cle fields.” 


sales. If you've sold 


and books. 


YOUR Sales, Undoubtedly, Would Also Increase — 


You had an editorial appraisal of every story you wrote, its good features and short- 
comings pointed out, and you were told how to make it more attractive ... 
Your stories were recommended by an agent who personally knows and is regularly 

selling to the editors you are anxious to please—an agent who can often tell you 
what they need for their next issues, and by when they have to buy it... 
You were constantly encouraged and professionally coached to try for new and better 


‘0 make the most out of your writing ability, that is the kind of help you need. 

I can give it to you, as I have specialized in selling stories and writers for 19 years. 

If you have sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last year, my help costs you 

nothing except commission of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, and 20% on foreign 

$500 worth during the past year, I'll work with you at one-half 

reading rates to beginners. If you are a beginner or have sold only one or two stories, 

I will have to charge you reading fees until I have sold $1,000 worth of your work. 

But for these fees you receive constructive criticism on unsalable scripts, revision and 
replot advice on those which need improvement. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on mss. 
up to 5000 and 75c for each additional thousand 
up to 11,000. Special rates on longer novelets 


My booklet, ‘Practical Literary Help,’’ and 
latest market news letter on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


New Opera Company of New York, 113 West 
57th St., New York, announces a competition for a 
short opera with complete libretto, and scores with 
complete orchestral form. Style, subject matter, back- 
ground are optional; ballet may or may not be in- 
cluded. The opera should be of no more than an 
hour’s duration, but there is no limitation on the 
number of themes. If the composer and librettist 
are not the same, they must have reached an agree- 
ment as to division of the prize money before the 
opera is submitted. $1000 will be awarded. Both 
composer and librettist must be of American birth. 
Operas should be submitted to Mme. Yolanda Mero- 
Irion, general manager of the New Opera Co. Closing 
date is December 1, 1942. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Tractor Division, Mil- 
waukee, offers 125 prizes ranging from $1000 down 
to $10 for letters under 100 words on “Why Farmers 
Should Buy War Bonds.” Any bond-owner living on 
a farm is eligible to compete. Entry blanks may be 
obtained from the sponsor. Contest closes September 
15, 1942. 


Kleenex, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, offers a 
$25 war bond for each published statement on ‘How 
the use of Kleenex saves you money and helps win 
the war.’ Continuous. 


Pepsodent, Chicago, offers a $25 war bond for 
each acceptable ‘Rhyme and Reason,” similar to those 
used in Pepsodent newspaper ads. Continuous. 


Popular Parodies, 280 Broadway, New York, offers 
several cash prizes in a parody contest closing Oc- 
tober 1, 1942. Coupon from magazine required. 

Liberty magazine offers 237 prizes totalling $5000 
in a serial puzzle contest closing September 9, 1942. 
See current issue for details. 

Modern Screen, 149 Madison Ave., New York, of- 
fers $5 for each letter published about a reader's plan 
for regular purchase of war stamps or _ bonds. 
Monthly. 

Broadcast Songs Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, offers $200 in eight prizes in a “Magic Mel- 
ody" contest closing September 30, 1942. For details, 
see current issue. 

Camay-Oxydol Contest, Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
award $1000 every weekday (in ten $100 prizes) 
from August 17 through September 18, 1942, for 
statements of 35 words or less completing the sen- 
tence: ‘‘Oxydol and Camay are favorites in my home 
because Full details appear on entry blanks 


obtainable from dealers or from the sponsor, Proctor 
& Gamble, Cincinnati. 


RADIO CONTESTS 


This list of current prize programs includes only 
those broadcast on nation-wide chains. While entries 
may be sent directly to the given addresses, it is ad- 
visable to listen in first for the proper slant and 
complete details. 


Tommy Dorsey, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, offers 
two $100 war bonds each week for letters under 50 
words telling why you want him to play “a certain 
song for a certain person.’’ Tuesday nights, NBC. 


Jimmie Fidler, Hollywood, Calif., offers a $25 war 
bond weekly for slogans about rubber salvage. Sun- 
day nights, Blue Network. 


Cab Calloway, Station WJZ, New York, offers sev- 
eral $5 prizes weekly for questions. Wednesday 
nights, Blue Network. 


Dr. I. Q., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, of- 
fers $200 each week for a set of six “Right or 
Wrong” statements and answers. Front cover from 
“Vitamins Plus’ booklet required with entry. Mon- 
day nights, NBC. 


Feenamint, Mutual Network, New York, offers sev- 
eral $5 prizes weekly for usable questions and an- 


HRITE STORIES FOR AP 


Editors seek writers who can write their 
kind of copy. Learn the type you can write 
best—and sell. Send for professional writers 
FREE Market Test whi shows the way to 
write for pay. Act now, while you have 
this opportunity. No obligation. Mail post- 
card for test—FREE. 

“EXTRA! FREE Bulletin—How Writers Help 
in the War. Learn about new opportunities. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 818-S, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HAS YOUR STORY A FILM FUTURE? 


There is an active market NOW for original 
ideas, books, plays and magazine stories. | offer 
complete literary assistance in critical and sell- 
ing service in the fields of publication as well as 
screen and radio. 

Send in your material and let me show you 
how to put a picture into your stories. My rates 
are reasonable. 

Write today for free information. If you can 
turn out stories for Hollywood markets, | CAN 
SELL THEM. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts and expert marketing 
advice. More than twenty years’ 
experience as a_ writer, 
and critic qualifies me to render 
invaluable assistance to non- 
professional writers. I am help- 
* ing others—I can heip YOU! 

EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Beginner’s Courses in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


IF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
IF—you need Plots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
IF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
IF—you will give me the chance, I'll help you too. 
WRITING CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO 
WRITERS’ COLONY IN N. H.—JULY-AUGUST 
MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, 06 


WRITERS: HERE’S HOW [Technique] $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP SVOURSELVES:! {Formulas} $1.25 


WIN WITH A WINNER! 


If you are interested in popular (non-literary) con- 
tests, try my Expert Entry Service—thoroughly quali- 
fied by my own successful winning record as an All- 
American Contestar. Send $1.00 for each entry de- 
sired—or 10c for my current Prize Guide. 


ALLEN GLASSER 
1645 Grand Concourse New York, N. Y. 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is 4 done.”’ 

Careful typing, 30c per words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective ae Bi correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty ——- 

ation and unclimactic paragraphing), 
Both, 60c. Verse: typing, %c per line; crit Sion, 2c. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 


Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


* 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ...articles... serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x * 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


editor 


The Author & Journalist 


swers. Friday nights, ‘Double or Nothing” program 
over Mutual Network. 

Information Please, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, offers several weekly prizes ranging up to $60 
and a Britannica set for questions and answers. Fri- 
day nights, NBC. 

Jack Dempsey’s Sport Quiz, Mutual Network, New 
York, offers up to $25 in weekly prizes for questions 
about sports. Saturday nights, Mutual. 

Quiz Kids, Chicago, offers several portable radio 
prizes each week for questions and answers. Wednes- 
day nights, Blue Network. 

War Bond Jingle Contest, Box 111, Long Island 
City, N. Y., offers four daily prizes of $25 each for 
bond-selling jingles to the tune of the Pepsi-Cola 
theme song. “Ramona” program weekday nights, Blue 
Network. 

“America Loves a Melody,” Station WGN, Chi- 
cago, offers a $25 prize weekly for brief letters about 
your favorite song. Saturday nights, Mutual. 

Betty Crocker, Minneapolis, offers $50 in mer- 
chandise prizes each week for brief letters about fav- 
orite Gold Medal Flour recipes. Friday afternoons, 
NBC. 

Haven MacQuarrie, NBC, Hollywood, offers sev- 
eral $2 prizes weekly for words and definitions. 
“Noah Webster Says’ program, Saturday evenings, 
NBC. 

“People Are Funny,” a Friday night program on 
NBC, offers five $10 prizes in a weekly contest on 
changing subjects. Listen for details. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


The idea of selling articles in report form to in- 
dividuals, rather than publications, as cited by Arthur 
D. Neeles in the July A. & J., interests me. I have 
expert material on a number of subjects which lend 
themselves to amplified treatment. What prices should 
I charge? In what form should I offer these reports? 
How should I advertise them ?—C. S. K., Minnesota. 


PAn operation of this sort calls for considerable 
skill. Only an occasional subject qualifies, in appeal 
and market possibilities, for sale as a report. Usually, 
the material is mimeographed or multigraphed, on 
letter-size or legal-size paper. Some sort of a card- 
board cover should be provided, with title and other 
explanatory matter printed (preferably). Reports can 
be, of course, a variety of lengths, from 1000 words 
or so to 15,000 or more. 

The method of publication, and price, both assume 
that sale will not be extensive. A second assumption 
is that the material has special applicability and 
value. Most reports The Question Man has seen have 
been priced in the $1.00 to $5.00 range. There is a 
national business service which, for many years, has 
published special reports on many subjects, often 
combining a printed cover with multigraphed pages. 
A. & J. bought one of these for $2.50. Other reports 
have been issued at higher—or lower—prices. 

Prepare a list of logical customers, and offer the 
report in a letter which emphasizes unique value and 
importance. Business and professional men_ usually 
make the best prospects. For certain types of late, 
valuable, information, corporations are excellent pros- 
pects. Advertising material should be addressed to 
the executive most directly interested. 

THE QUESTION MAN. 
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August, 1942 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


CONTEST DIGEST, a mimeographed monthly 
bulletin with listed contents, PLUS 3 other 
unusual features. Edited by Winners. Stam 
brings free sample. CONTEST DIGEST, P. O. 
Box 283, Clanton, Ala. 


' HAVE A $100 A MONTH spare time hobby at 
home, easy enough for child of twelve. No 
peddling, nobody to call on you. Enjoyable 
pastime. Details, quarter. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


WANTED—GAG CARTOON WRITERS for sell- 
ing group of cartoonists. Good, gage 
only. Payment 25% of sale. rece, 
Thomas St., Chicago, Il. 


INTERESTED IN BOOKS? “Beginners Guide 
to Book Collecting,” 25c postpaid. Ask us about 
that hard-to-find book or periodical you can’t 
find elsewhere. Doherty, 5322 Ludlam, Chicago. 


GAG WRITING taught by mail. Frankel, 3623-A 
Dickens, Chicago. 


NEW REVISED EDITION: “THE PAY SIDE OF 
POETRY WRITING,” tells what kind of verses 
sell, how and where to sell them; gives verse ex- 
amples and 205 markets. Only 50c. Gloria Press, 
192612 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SLANT IT AND SELL IT, book of 17 chapters 
telling exactly how to write salable verse, by 
one who sells hundreds of her own poems. 
Former editor of magazine. Send $1 to author, 
se Samuel Ayres, 305 S. Willomet, Dallas, 

exas. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 
ERS. Facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. 
oe Press, 192612 Bonsalla Ave., Los Angeles, 


GHOSTWRITER — Fifteen years experience in 
mending writing for marketing. I do not tell 
what to do. I doit for you. Reference Women’s 
Who’s Who. Correspondence requires return 
postage. Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


“EARN AS YOU LEARN ee by Dorothy 
Banker, tells how and what to write now. $1. 
Saunders Press, Claremont, Calif. 


TWENTY-FIVE TALES ON POETRY explains 
the art of versification in simple language. Con- 
tains 100 brief poems and many valuable helps. 
Authentic and comprehensive —the book you 
have been waiting for! Price $1, direct from 
author, Ina L. Mellichamp, 419 Beldon Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IS EASY: Instructor’s sec- 
72 E. Harrison, Long Beach, 
ew York. 
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2,500 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT or a better job. No 
plans or canvassing. Housewives, teachers, stu- 
dents. FREE. Abe Crosby, Box 354, 
Asheville, N. C. 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY! Shorticle 
Selling Secrets, Markets, Slant-Chart — dime, 
stamp. Short Story Formula, Markets—quarter. 
Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


WRITERS! LIVE OUTDOORS! 200 pleasant, 
profitable working methods, dollar. George Bry- 
ant, Route 2, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


MAGIC SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING COURSE. 
baa | method, 25c. Jones, 1210 Dudley, Utica, 


THERE IS A FORMULA for every kind of writing 
and The Magic Formula for Writing Success by 
Howard E. Hill is the first book to show what it 
is and how you can apply it. Price 50c. Dept. A, 
Manuscripter, 1518 West 12th St., Los Angeles. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Gov- 
ernment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple ques- 
tions, complex investigations, all expertly han- 
dled. Lowest rates. Ghostwriting. JOHN CRE- 
HORE, Box MS.-452.18B, Washington, D. C. 


TC THE LONELY EVERYWHERE: Write Char- 
lotte, Key, the Friendship Club, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Postage, please. 


TOLD IN SEVEN WORDS!—The theory, tech- 
nique and practice of successful writing! A 
key to success for every writer and business 
man! Send cnly a dime to T/3 Charles H. Cole- 
man, School for Bakers & Cooks, Fort Ord, 
California. 


WANT TO FT AHEAD? 


Our courses: 
“HOW TO BECOME A GREAT WRITE 
“HOW TO GET A BFTTER JOB, AISE AND PRO- 


MOTION.’ 

“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS.” 

“HOW TO DEVELOP YOURSELF.’ 

“HOW TO DEVELOP THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU.” 

“HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR,” etc, 
These privately printed courses will help you succeed. 
Send for Free descriptive literature. 
Educational Publications, M.Mart.Bldg., Sta. 3630, Chicago 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, agent 
for past eleven years, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 


WRITERS! LOVE PHRASES! 


Put fine finishing touches to your manu- 
scripts by selections from our lists. Make 
combinations of your own. “Hearts - and - 
Flowers” passages for society life scenes, 25c 
cig ta (35 phrases); 5 pages for $1.00; 8 for 


H. DE FOLIERRE 


Box MM3630 Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW INVENTION IN 


WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pases of the World’s choicest 
adjectives assembled with the NOUNS which they modi- 
fy. An amazingly simple method of “finding,’’ for your 
nouns, the same superior adjectives so capa ly used by 
famous authors. $3.50 Postpaid 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic 
verbs arranged under the NOUNS with which they have 
been used by noted writers.—512 Pages $3.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the 
average writer. This book automatically suggests the 
appropriate adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as 
“avoid scrupu ‘lavish immoderately,’’ etc. 


148 pages $2.00 Po: 
All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $7.50 Postpaid. 
Money refunded within 5 days. 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. J6, Emmaus, Pa. 


The American 
Thesaurus of Slang 


100,000 SLANG TERMS 


Defined, and grouped according to ideas 


For ten years Lester V. Berrey, specialist in American 
speech, has been working tirelessly with a corps of 
experts and assistants. More than half a million slips 
were collected, cross indexed, filed, and repeatedly 
checked. It took a year to put their 85-pound ms. 
through production. The index alone cost more than 
$1000! 


In these 1174 pages the amazing mass of American 
substandard speech—over 100,000 terms—has been de- 
fined and grouped in the time-tested arrangement, by 
ideas, of Rogets Thesaurus. In addition there are some 
400 pages cf special slang: Motion Picture, Radio, 
Hobo Slang, Journalism, Sport, Literary, Army, 
Navy, and several other categories. The whole work 
is exhaustively cross-indexed for instant, accurate ref- 
erence. There is no other book in print like it! 


Like Bartlett’s Quotations, THE AMERICAN THE- 
SAURUS OF SLANG invites reading as well as refer- 
ence. The energy, impudence, sparkle, and sheer un 
predictableness of everyday American speech makes 
whoopee on every page. 


1174 pages, indexed, $5.00, at 
all bookstores. Just published. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 


Weve Looking For 
PROMISING NEW WRITERS 


partment. Get a complete report on _ char- 
of mar- 


of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be competently rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospec- 
tive buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. 0. Box 600 Denver, Colo. 


The A. & J. Sales Agency handles manu- 
scripts on the basis of 10% commission, mini- 
mum $4, with a reading fee of $1.25 for first 
1000 words, then 35 cents a thousand. Help- 
ful critical opinion furnished for material 
not deemed salable. Return postage should ac- 
company. Address: Sales Agency Director. 


WE CAN HELP You 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically. ° 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, Willam C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 


Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 113 E. Central St. 


ROYALTY ROAD 


By LOUIS DeJEAN 


With Appendix on Plot 
by Ed Bodin 


“I found its reading an exciting and stimulating 
experience. It seems to me that Mr. DeJean has 
succeeded in bringing a much-needed fresh and 
invigorating approach to the whole complicated 
business of writing fiction . . . a definite value, 
not only to the beginning writer, but also to the 
professional author who is temporarily bogged 
down.”’—Allene Corliss. 


“An entertaining, readable book, full of good 
counsel, especially for beginning writers.”—Au- 
thor & Journalist. 


@For a personally autographed copy, send Two 
Dollars ($2.00) to the author, at address be- 
low. 


@For information regarding an attractive offer 
on market criticism (special monthly and club 
rates), write 


LOUIS DeJEAN 
Balboa, Calif. 


/ 


